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PEACE  UPON  EARTH."  whisper  the  falling  flakes  of  snow. 
That  softly  mantle  o'er  the  garnered  fields  below. 
Shielding  secure  from  dreary  winter's  biting  blast. 
Kind  Nature's  stores  of  seeds  and  buds  that  slumber  fast. 

Not  dead  but  sleeping  are  the  grasses,  ferns,  and  flow'rs. 
The  folded  fronds  that  green  will  clothe  the  forest  bow'rs. 
When  spring  with  balmy  breath  and  gently  show'ring  rain. 
Wakes  from  their  cozy  beds  the  tender  leaves  and  grain. 

Seedtime  and  harvest,  summer  heat  and  cooling  rain. 
Are  promises  to  man  that  hearten  him  again; 
The  darkest  hours  are  those  which  usher  in  the  day. 
The  clouds  that  threaten  now  will  quickly  pass  away. 

"GOOD  WILL  TO  MAN.  "  ring  out  the  chimes  across  the  snow. 
And  echo  clear — "Praise  God  from  Whom  all  blessings  flow.  " 
The  earth  which  furnished  food  when  warmed  by  summer's  sun. 
Again  shall  nourish  man  when  winter's  sleep  is  done. 

— A.  S.  Alexander. 
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Wisconsin's  "Wonder  Metal''  Industry 

A  Review  of  the  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Aluminum  Ware,  the 
Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  Manitowoc 


THE  founding  of  the 
aluminum  industry 
in  Manitowoc,  Wis- 
consin, dates  from  1S98. 
This  first  organization 
was  known  as  the  Mani- 
towoc Aluminum  Novel- 
ty Company. 

If  we  could  turn  back 
the  wheels  of  progress  to 
those  early  pioneer  days, 
in  strong  contrast  to  the 
present  six-story  factory 
and  modern  rolling  mil), 
we  would  see  a  small  gray 
room,  a  few  pieces  of 
cumbersome  machinery,  a 
little  group  of  silent  men 
busying  themselves  in  the 
manufacture  of  combs 
and  hairpins  of  a  strange 
white  metal. 

The  men  were  silent 
because  they  were  think- 
ing of  this  strange  white 

metal,  visioning  a  new  el-   

ement    in    the    world    of 
commerce,    and    forecast- 
ing  its   revolutionary  effect   upon    busi- 
ness. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  present 
organization,  the-  Aluminum  Goods 
Manufacturing  Company,  today  looked 
upon  as  the  world's  largest  manufac- 
turers of  aluminum  ware.  So  tremen- 
dous is  the  output  of  this  Company  that 
the  civic  associations  of  Manitowoc  have 
sponsored  the  slogan,  "Manitowoc,  the 
Aluminum  Center  of  the  World." 

In  1895  aluminum  had  been  commer- 
cially possible  for  less  than  a  decade. 
It  was  still  a  novelty  metal  being  pro- 
duced on  a  small  scale  and  was  used 
only  for  the  manufacture  of  novelties 
such  as  combs,  thimbles,  pen  holders, 
match  safes,  and  other  souvenir  goods. 

For  combs  and  hairpins  there  was  a 
market  which  could  not  be  glutted.  It 
renewed  itself  automatically.  To  the 
little  group  of  men,  it  seemed  a  line  of 
least  resistance  for  an  aluminum  pro- 
duct. Their  limited  capital  compelled 
concentration:  therefore,  they  concen- 
trated on  combs  and  hairpins.  They 
made  good  combs  and  hairpins,  for  their 
principle,  then  as  now,  was  to  work  tho- 
roughly and  well. 

Tn   six   months   the   small   gray  room 


IMiint    No.   2   and   )feii«Tal    offices   of   the    .Xliitninuin   Goods  Manufac 
turintr    (oinpuny,    Manitowoc. 


had  been  outgrown  and  an  old   factory 
building  was  purchased. 

In  their  new-old  factory  building 
these  pioneer  aluminum  manufacturers 
expanded  their  line.  Soon  they  were 
making  match  safes,  key  chains,  house 
numbers,  razor  handles,  picture  frames, 
card  cases,  letter  openers,  and  other 
goods. 

Capital  Grows 

DifRculties  were  encountered  in  the 
next  ten  years  but  none  were  insur- 
mountable. New  blood  was  taken  into 
the  company.  With  increasing  capital 
and  a  better  organization,  the  company 
sought  for  new  outlets  for  merchandise. 

On  March  2,  1909,  the  present  com- 
pany was  incorporated.  Within  about 
a  year  after  the  incorporation,  George 
Vits.  the  son  of  Henry  Vits,  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  company,  was 
elected  president. 

Shortly  after  this  the  company  began 
the  manufacture  of  a  line  of  aluminum 
cooking  utensils.  The  trade  mark  given 
the  line  was  VIKO,  The  Popular  Alumi- 
num. Aluminum  was  especially  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  It  distributed 
heat  evenly,  retained  it  for  a  long  time, 
was  light,  strong  and  durable,  and  at- 


tractive i  n  appearance 
and  design.  The  VIKO 
line  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  poved  itself, 
as  its  own  slogan  sug- 
gested, "the  popular  alu- 
minum." The  line  was 
at  that  time,  and  is  still, 
marketed  through  the 
jobbing  channels. 

The  success  of  the 
company  in  their  VIKO 
line  of  cooking  utensils 
was  most  gratifying. 
Their  constant  study  of 
the  market,  however, 
prompted  them  some 
years  later  to  give  consi- 
deration to  a  second  line 
of  utensils,  particularly  a 
high  grade,  quality  line. 

In  1915  the  Aluminum 
Goods  Manufacturing 
Company  took  over  the 
Standard  Aluminum  Com- 

I    pany,  of  Two  Rivers.  This 

move  was  shortly  follow- 
ed by  the  announcement 
of  the  manufacture  of  a  second  line  of 
aluminum  cooking  utensils,  this  line  to 
be  of  the  best  in  quality  and  the  finest 
in  design,  finish  and  features.  The  re- 
sult was.  MIRRO,  The  Finest  Alumi- 
num, a  line  sold  direct  to  dealers. 

MIRRO  was  introduced  in  1917.  That 
there  was  a  definite  market  for  just 
such  a  line  was  evidenced  very  empha- 
tically by  the  immediate  acceptance  of 
these  fine  aluminum  utensils.  A  con- 
sistent advertising  program  in  national 
magazines  was  immediately  adopted  and 
this,  backed  up  by  trade  journal  adver- 
tising, trade  promotional  material  such 
as  catalogs,  broadsides,  circulars,  etc., 
and  a  complete  line  of  dealer  sales  helps, 
soon  established  MIRRO  as  the  quality 
aluminum  utensil  line.  Today,  after 
nine  years  of  consistent,  dominant  ad- 
vertising and  a  strict  adherence  to  main- 
taining the  utmost  in  quality  in  every 
piece,  MIRRO  stands  as  the  leader  in  its 
field.  The  integrity  of  the  company,  its 
honest  policy  towards  its  customers  alsa 
were  factors  that  made  for  growth.  How- 
great  has  been  that  growth,  how  amaz- 
ingly rapid,  is  now  a  matter  of  business 
history. 

Gradual  Climb 
Like   many   of  the   country's    leading 
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Bauxite — the     clay     which     is     the     basis     of     all 
aluminom. 


Aluminum     powder,     chemically     extracted     from 
bauxite. 


Virgin    ingot    of    pure    aluminum. 


After  leaving  tlie  heating  furnace,  the  pure  alumi- 
num  i»   cast   into   flft>'-pound    slabs. 


Slabs  are  rolled  and  cross-rolled  under  eight  tons 

pressure  reducing  them  to  plates  one-quarter  inch 

thick. 


manufacturing  institutions,  the 
Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing 
Company,  starting  in  a  very  small 
way  has  gradually  attained  the 
position  where  it  is  now  looked 
upon  as  the  leader  in  the  alumi- 
num ware  industry.  This  applies 
not  only  to  Wisconsin  but  the 
whole  country. 

Until  a  short  time  ago  the  com- 
pany operated  factories  in  four 
different  cities.  There  were  plants 
at  Manitowoc  and  Two  Rivers, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  Newark  plant  was  the  out- 
growth of  the  taking  over  by  the 
Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing 
Company  of  the  New  Jersey  Alu- 
minum Company.  The  acquisition 
of  the  St.  Louis  plant  was  very 
largely  for  the  reason  that  it  had 
in  connection  with  it  a  large  roll- 
ing mill,  the  facilities  of  which 
were  badly  needed  to  help  supply 
metal  for  the  other  plants,  as,  at 
that  time,  the  company  had  a  roll- 
ing mill  in  connection  with  their 
Two  Rivers  plants  only.  These 
were  unable  to  supply  a  sufficient 
amount  of  metal  for  the  big  plant 
at  Manitowoc. 

1919  found  the  manufacturing 
facilities  of  the  Manitowoc  and 
Two  Rivers  plants  entirely  unable 
to  meet  the  demand  for  produc- 
tion. At  that  time  it  became  the 
company's  decision  to  enlarge 
their  plants  at  these  cities  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  eventually  con- 
centrate all  of  their  manufactur- 
ing facilities  in  those  plants. 

Work  was  immediately  started 
on  the  construction  of  big  addi- 
tions to  each  of  the  Manitowoc  and 
Two  Rivers  plants.  All  of  these 
additions  are  of  the  most  modern 
type  of  factory  buildings,  steel 
and  concrete  principally  were  used 
and  the  buildings  made  fire-proof 
throughout.  These  additions  when 
completed  practically  trebled 
manufacturing  facilities. 

With  this  increased  manufac- 
turing facility  at  Manitowoc  and 
Two  Rivers,  the  company  soon 
found  it  advantageous  to  dispose 
of  their  Newark  plant  and  bring 
their  equipment  at  Newark  to 
Wisconsin.  It  might  be  stated 
here  that  the  Newark  plant  had 
concentrated  very  largely  on  the 
making  of  aluminum  signs,  special 
items  and  advertising  specialties 
and  novelties  such  as  ink  stands, 
card  trays,  letter  openers,  soap 
boxes,  and  similar  goods. 

Recent  years  have  brought 
about  the  discontinuance  by  the 
company  of  the  making  of  signs, 
also  many  of  the  novelties  which 
formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  out- 
put of  the  original  factory. 

Build  Again 

In  19  22  the  company  began  the 
erection  of  one  of  the  country's 
largest  and  most  modernly  equip- 
ped rolling  mills  at  Manitowoc. 
The  completion  of  this  rolling  mill 


gave  the  company  a  rolling  mill  at  each 
of  its  Two  Rivers  and  Manitowoc  plants. 

Since  the  completion  of  this  big,  mod- 
ern rolling  mill  at  Manitowoc,  the  com- 
pany has  disposed  of  its  plant  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  principally  because  that 
plant  had  been  taken  over  some  years 
previous  for  its  rolling  mill  facilities. 
The  new  mill  at  Manitowoc  now  very 
adequately  produces  the  tremendous 
amount  of  aluminum  sheet  which  is 
used  by  the  company.  Thus  there  is 
now  concentrated  at  Manitowoc  and 
Two  Rivers  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facture of  aluminum  ware. 

The  company  employs  in  its  plants 
and  offices  over  3,500  persons.  An  idea 
of  the  capacity  of  the  plants  can  be 
gained  from  the  following:  Tea  kettles 
can  be  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  6,- 
000  daily,  percolators  11,000  daily,  and 
other  goods  on  a  like  scale  with  emer- 
gency double  shift  capacity  of  twice 
these  figures. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  production  figures  on  only  one  of 
the  items  manufactured  by  this  com- 
pany. Many  of  us  remember  when  the 
production  of  automobiles  in  the  United 
States  was  not  more  than  1,000  cars  a 
year.  Many  at  that  time  declared  or 
thought  that  the  market  had  reached 
the  point  of  saturation  and  that  the 
number  of  cars  would  never  be  in- 
creased, but — there  were  18,000,000 
automobiles  in  this  country  in  1925. 

The  remark  has  frequently  reached 
the  company  that  in  three  or  four  years 
every  kitchen  in  the  country  would  be 
filled  with  aluminum  ware,  and  produc- 
tion would  have  to  slow  up  somewhere. 
These  people  apparently  did  not  stop  to 
consider  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
things  other  than  cooking  utensils  that 
can  be  made  from  light  and  sturdy  alu- 
minum, prominently  among  them  the 
seemingly  insignificant  salt  and  pepper 
shakers. 

In  1925  the  production  of  salt  and 
pepper  shakers  of  the  Aluminum  Goods 
Manufacturing  Company  reached  the 
enormous  total  of  more  than  three  and 
one-half  million  pairs.  The  automatic 
machines  have  been  pounding  them  out 
by  the  thousand  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year  without  a  pause,  yet  salt  and 
pepper  shakers  sell  just  as  fast  today 
as  they  did  ten  years  ago  when  the  wise- 
ness  of  installing  the  first  of  several 
high  speed  machines  was  questioned. 

This  instance  seems  to  prove  that  on 
most  commodities  there  is  no  such  a 
thing  as  reaching  the  saturation  point. 
If  this  is  true  of  so  small  an  item  as  a 
salt  and  pepper  shaker,  it  must  surely 
also  be  true  of  the  larger  cooking  uten- 
sils which  every  household  requires. 

Cover  the  Globe 

The  companj'  maintains  sales  offices 
at  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  New  York  and  San  Francis- 
co offices  and  the  general  offices  at  Mani- 
towoc, transact  all  of  the  export  busi- 
ness of  the  company.  The  Aluminum 
Goods  Manufacturing  Company  enjoys 
an  export  business  of  very  considerable 
volume  with  many  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries on  the  globe.     The  bulk  of  the  ex- 
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port  business  at  present  is  done  with 
Australia,  England,  New  Zealand.  South 
Africa,  Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands, 
Cuba,  South  America,  Central  America, 
Mexico  and  Canada.  The  company  has 
its  own  representatives  traveling  many 
of  these  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  sales  offices  the 
company  employs  about  70  traveling 
salesmen  covering  every  state  in  the 
Union  as  well  as  the  Dominion  of  Cana- 
da. 

TTiere  are  also  about  65  demonstra- 
tors in  the  employ  of  the  company  whose 
work  it  is  to  demonstrate  the  merits,^f 
the  company's  products  for  all  culinary 
purposes.  Most  of  these  are  permanent- 
ly located  in  the  larger  department 
stores  throughout  the  country.  There 
are  a  few  who  travel  and  demonstrate 
at  the  larger  hardware  and  smaller  de- 
partment stores. 

There  are  close  to  250  employees  in 
the  general  offices  at  Manitowoc,  not 
counting  the  branch  factory  offices  and 
sales  offices.  This,  too,  will  vividly  con- 
vey the  vast  amount  of  business  that  is 
daily  transacted.  The  general  office  of 
the  company  daily  mails  more  letters 
than  the  average  second-class  post  office. 

The  office,  like  the  factory,  is  furnish- 
ed throughout  with  the  most  modern 
equipment.  Dictating  machines  are  used 
in  all  departments  handling  correspond- 
ence. Each  stenographer  is  equipped 
with  a  machine  for  transcribing.  Elec- 
tric adding  machines  and  comptometers 
have  long  been  in  use  for  billing  and 
accounting.  Several  years  ago  new 
Underwood  Continuous  Fanfold  ma- 
chines were  installed  for  typing  orders. 
With  these  machines  750  sets  of  sheets 
can  be  typed  without  inserting  new  pa- 
per and  the  typist  can  type  for  one 
whole  day  without  inserting  fresh  car- 
bon paper.  Other  departments  are  also 
now  using  them. 

The  company  publishes  a  semi-month- 
ly house  organ.  "The  Mixing  Bowl," 
which  is  distributed  to  all  of  its  em- 
ployees. Besides  conveying  the  interest- 
ing news  that  happens  within  the  local 
and  Two  Rivers  plants,  it  has  many  in- 
teresting illustrations  and  regularly 
furnishes  constructive  editorials  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  employees. 

In  the  three  big  plants  Safety  First 
is  an  actuality  and  not  a  mere  idea. 
Although  punch  press  operation  is  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  be  dangerous,  an 
elaborate  system  of  guards  and  a  tho- 
rough and  consistent  program  of  edu- 
cation along  these  lines  have  reduced 
accidents  to  an  enviable  minimum. 
Capable  industrial  nurses  are  provided 
for  each  plant.  Every  accident  no  mat- 
ter how  slight  must  be  reported,  and 
as  a  result,  unavoidable  minor  injuries 
have  no  opportunity  to  become  seriou.^. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  industrial  life 
in  the  past  has  been  the  hardship 
wrought  upon  the  family  when  the 
bread-winner  is  taken  away  by  death. 
This  situation  is  probably  not  quite  so 
disastrous  in  smaller  cities  where  good 
wages  and  low  living  cost  combine  to 
encourage  saving,  but  even  so.  the  Alu- 
minum  Goods  Manufacturing  Company 


has  gone  a  long  way  toward  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  by  the 
adoption  of  a  group  insurance 
plan  some  years  ago. 

The  cost  of  thts  Insurance, 
which  is  carried  with  one  of  the 
largest  insurance  underwriters  in 
America,  is  borne  entirely  by  the 
company.  Each  employee  is  au- 
tomatically insured  when  he  has 
been  on  the  payroll  for  six  months. 

The  amount  is  increased  period- 
ically, until,  when  a  man  has  been 
with  the  company  for  five  years, 
he  is  insured  for  $1,500. 

Liberal  wedding  gifts  are  be- 
stowed upon  matrimonial  adven- 
turers and  the  Christmas  bonus 
equivalent  to  two  days'  pay  has 
been  an  annual  event. 

The  success  of  the  company  is 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
building  up  in  its  plants  of  a  fam- 
ily spirit,  an  outstanding  feature 
in  this  institution.  This  spirit 
may  well  be  likened  to  the  Wis- 
consin spirit  of  our  great  state 
university.  The  private  in  the 
ranks  of  this  company  is  treated 
as  the  equal  of  the  company  offi- 
cers and  he  is  loyal  to  the  core. 
His  loyalty  is  justified,  too,  for 
the  officials  of  the  company  are 
really  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow  workers,  not  in  a  pa- 
ternalistic manner  but  as  man  to 
man.  Although  you  will  seldom 
hear  of  it,  they  are  constantly 
performing  acts  of  service  for 
their  employees,  and  in  the  same 
unobtrusive  way,  the  company  is 
acting  as  a  leader  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  community. 

The  officials  of  the  company  are 
all  public-spirited  citizens  and  en- 
ter heartily  into  the  promotion  of 
worthy  civic  enterprises. 

And  well  does  the  company  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  social 
activity  among  its  employees. 
Probably  the  most  spectacular  ac- 
tivity of  the  company  along  this 
line  is  its  annual  picnic  which  is 
put  on  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
the  company.  The  elaborate  para- 
des are  as  big  an  event  in  Mani- 
towoc County  as  Ringling  Bro- 
thers circus.  Vast  quantities  of 
food  and  refreshments  are  served 
at  the  picnic  grounds,  high  class, 
professional  entertainers  are  pro- 
vided, and  many  other  forms  of 
entertainment  are  furnished  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  employee 
and  his  family.  These  picnics  are 
generally  preceded  by  a  very  ela- 
borate band  concert  by  the  Alu- 
minum Goods  Manufacturing 
Company  Marine  Band  on  the 
evening  before  the  picnic. 

One  of  the  features  of  these 
picnics  is  the  distribution  of  a  gold 
watch  to  those  employees  who 
have  completed  twenty-five  years 
of  service  with  the  company. 
There   are  at   present    28    individ- 
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AV elding  on  tlie  spout.     Mirro  utensils  are  perfect- 
ly  smooth,  both   inside  and   out. 


After  buffing 


and   polisliinar.  the  .Mirro  trade  mark 
is  imprinted. 


uals  who  are  the  proud  possessors  of 
this  service  award. 

Aside  from  the  business  side  of  the 
industry,  the  employees  ,of  the  Alumi- 
num Goods  Manufacturing  Company 
take  part  in  a  variety  of  sports.  The 
company  maintains  splendid  tennis 
courts  for  the  use  of  employees.  These 
are  kept  in  the  best  of  condition.  Here 
many  of  the  emploj'ees  enj05'  their  lei- 
sure hours  in  recreation  and  fun  which 
many  times  is  mixed  with  the  spice  of 
keen  competition,  a  quality  that  is  well 
to  cultivate  among  co-workers. 

Each  summer  the  company  has  a  fast 
baseball  team  in  the  field.  Bowling, 
football,  and  quoits  also  are  among  the 
popular  social  activities  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

All  of  these  sporting  and  social  ac- 
tivities, together  with  the  big  annual 
picnic,  are  knitting  together  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  employees  and 
are  producing  one  big  happy  family  of 
co-workers  and  neighborly  citizens. 

Making  the  Kettle 

Getting  back  to  the  actual  manufac- 
tured products  of  the  company,  it  can, 
indeed,  be  said  that  the  development 
of  the  aluminum  cooking  utensil  indus- 
try is  a  most  interesting  business  ro- 
mance. Equally  interesting  are  the 
manufacturing  processes  of  making  alu- 
minum cooking  utensils.  If  you  will 
come  with  us,  we  will  trace,  for  instance, 
the  many  interesting  steps  necessary  in 
the  manufacture  of  an  aluminum  tea 
kettle. 

It  will  surprise  you  to  learn  that  this 
durable,  silvery  product  is  made  of  clay. 
Yet  such  is  the  case.  It  is  of  the  same 
family  as  the  old  earthenware  crock 
that  you  formerly  saw  in  the  kitchens, 
with  this  difference:  The  crock  rep- 
resents the  primitive  way  of  fashioning 
vessels  out  of  common  clay  and  harden- 
ing those  vessels  through  firing — a  prac- 


tice as  old  as  civilization.  An  alu- 
minum utensil  represents  modern, 
scientific  manufacture,  the  brains 
of  the  chemist  and  inventor  ap- 
plied to  practically  the  same  raw 
material. 

For  thousands  of  years  clay 
was  considered  simply  clay.  Sci- 
entists, however,  conceived  the 
idea  that  clay  and  other  minerals 
similarly  formed  had  a  common 
metal  base.  This  base  they  called 
alumina.  They  also  discovered 
that  one  form  of  clay  contained 
more  alumina  than  any  other. 
This  particular  kind  was  bauxite, 
a  mineral  form  found  and  scat- 
tered throughout  southern  France, 
northern  Ireland,  various  parts  of 
South  America,  the  Guianas,  and 
in  Georgia  and  Arkansas  in  the 
UniTed  States.  Arkansas  has  been 
the  big  producer  of  bauxite  in  this 
country. 

With  most  metal  ores,  it  is  easy 
to  separate  the  true  ore  from  the 
dross.  This  is  readily  done  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  means. 
But  it  is  different  with  bauxite. 
From  this  mineral  we  do  not  at 
first  get  metallic  aluminum  as  we 
know  it.  Bauxite  (photo  No.  1)  is  first 
crushed  and  disintegrated  by  physical 
and  chemical  means,  and  from  it  we  get 
aluminum  oxide.  Second,  this  alumi- 
num oxide  (photo  No.  2)  is  further  re- 
duced by  the  process  of  electrolysis,  a 
chemical  bath  to  which  electricity  is  ap- 
plied. The  result  of  this  second  reduc- 
tion is  pure  metallic  aluminum,  from 
which  aluminum  products  are  made. 
This  metallic  aluminum  is  easily  col- 
lected and  cast  into  ingots.  (Photo  No. 
3.) 

This  ingot  is  melted  in  heating  fur- 
naces. The  dross  or  refuse  metal  is 
skimmed  off,  as  only  pure  aluminum  is 
used. 

Before  the  aluminum  can  be  rolled 
into  sheets,  it  must  be  molded  into 
slabs,  (photo  No.  4)  which  weigh  50 
pounds  each.  The  slabs  preparatory  to 
rolling  into  plates  are  subjected  to  a 
process  of  heating. 

The  heated  slabs  are  rolled  and  cross- 
rolled  under  eight  tons  pressure,  reduc- 
ing them  to  plates  %  inch  thick.  (Photo 
No.  5.) 

Tlie  plates  are  then  rolled  into  sheets. 
These  plates  are  "cold  rolled" — they 
are  not  heated  as  was  the  case  of  the 
slabs.  These  rolling  machines  are  ad- 
justable, and  the  sheets  are  rolled 
down  to  the  required  thickness.  (Photo 
No.  6.) 

Ready  for  Stajnping 
The  sheet  is  now  ready  for  stamping 
into  a  utensil,  and  the  operations  from 
this  point  on  are  the  most  interesting 
in  the  making  of  aluminum  cooking 
utensils. 

Just  as  one  would  scarcely  believe 
from  examining  an  aluminum  tea  ket- 
tle that  the  raw  material  was  clay,  so 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  unique 
creation,  with  no  dirt-catching  crevices, 
is  manufactured  out  of  a  flat  sheet  of 
aluminum. 


The  first  operation  is  called  stamp- 
ing. The  sheet  is  fed  into  this  stamp- 
ing press,  the  dies  meet,  and  the  result 
is  a  receptacle  similar  to  a  pudding 
pan.    (Photo  No.   7.) 

Imagine  the  pliability  and  ductility 
of  this  metal  which  can  be  stamped 
into  this  form  out  of  a  perfectly  fiat 
sheet  of  aluminum.  Stamping  is  done 
"cold" — there  is  no  heat  applied. 

This  operation  is  followed  by  re- 
stamping  or  "drawing."  The  "draw- 
ing" process  progressively  shapes  or  de- 
signs the  utensil.  Some  utensils  are 
given  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  draws. 
The  ability  of  the  metal  to  "draw" 
perfectly  depends  upon  its  purity,  hence 
the  care  used  in  melting  the  ingots  and 
refining  away  the  dross. 

After  the  receptacle  leaves  the  stamp- 
ing presses,  it  goes  through  a  rolling  or 
ironing  process,  which  removes  all 
wrinkles,  closes  the  pores  of  the  metal 
and  hardens  the  surface.  (Photo  No. 
8.) 

A  finished  tea  kettle,  as  you  know, 
is  not  a  straight  side  receptacle.  Its 
walls  curve  inward  and  the  opening  has 
a  much  smaller  circumference  than  the 
base. 

To  acquire  this  graceful  shape,  a  sec- 
tional die,  called  a  split  chuck,  is  placed 
in  the  receptacle.  This  is  then  placed 
on  a  spindle  and  as  it  revolves  at  high 
speed,  the  operator  shapes  it.  (Photo 
No.  9.)  This  is  done  cold.  There  is  no 
heat  applied.     The  elasticity  of  the  me- 
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tal  makes  this  process  possible.  After 
the  item  is  properly  shaped,  the  split 
chuck  is  removed. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  giving 
the  tea  kettle  what  is  known  as  the 
Colonial  shape.  This  besides  giving 
beauty  to  the  utensil  also  adds  strength 
and  rigidity  to  the  side  walls.  (Photo 
No.  10.) 

Next  the  spout  is  welded  on.  (Photo 
No.  II.)  This  work  is  done  with  an 
oxygen  acetylene  blowpipe.  The  joints 
(Continued  on  page   15) 
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The  Story  of  Horicon  Marsh 

Telling  of  the  Ruin  of  About  Forty  Thousand  Acres  of  Wisconsin's  Beauty  and  the 
Fight   Being  Waged  by   Conservationists  to  Restore  It 


THE  STORY  of  Horicon  Marsh  is 
the  story  of  a  long  battle  between 
the  conservationists  and  the  drain- 
age interests,  the  one  side  seeking  to 
restore  the  marsh  as  a  paradise  for  wild 
life,  the  other  attempting  to  convert  a 
lake  into  tillable  lands.  Within  the 
last  years  the  cry  of 
"Save  Horicon 
Marsh"  has  become 
one  of  the  leading 
topics  of  conversa- 
tion among  sports- 
men. The  following 
message  from  the 
Horicon  chapter  of 
the  Izaak  Walton 
League  tells  what  is 
being  attempted: 

"Horicon  Marsh, 
once  the  greates 
paradise  for  gam 
and  fish  in  t  h 
Northwest,  wa- 
known  in  the  early 
days  as  Winnebago 
Marsh.  The  Winne- 
bago Indians  made 
it  their  hunting  and 
trapping  grounds 
long  before  a  'pale 
face'  ever  pulled  a 
trigger  or  cast  a  line 
within  its  borders. 
It  spreads  its  forty 
thousand  or  more  of 

acres  of  land  over  an  area  four  to  six 
miles  wide  and  about  sixteen  miles  long 
in  Southeastern  Wisconsin.  This  vast 
region  is  known  as  the  head  waters  of 
Rock  River,  the  two  branches  of  which 
make  their  junction  in  the  marsh. 

"Rock  River  was  meandered  by  the 
government  survey,  and  by  the  statutes 
of  Wisconsin,  declared  navigable  as  far 
north  as  the  north  boundary  line  of 
Dodge  County.  The  local  acts  of  Wis- 
consin of  1839  provided  that  *Rock  Riv- 
er is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public 
highway  and  forever  free  for  the  pas- 
sage of  boats,  barges,  canoes,  rafts,  or 
other  crafts  capable  of  navigating  s-^id 
river  as  high  up  as  the  north  boundary 
line  of  Dodge  County.' 

"In  1S4.T  with  the  approach  of  civil- 
ization the  old  pioneers  erected  a  \^rze 
dam  across  Rock  River  at  Horicon, 
causing  the  ove»-flow  of  this  vast  are^. 
Lake  Horicon.  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  extre">e,  with  its  peninsulas, 
islands  and  numerous  bays  and  cov^"?. 
sprang  into  exi^tpnce.  Steamboats  plied 
the  lake  daily  with  their  cargoes  of  loes 
and  flour.  Excur<5ion  boats  filled  with 
pleasure  seekers  from  distant  cities  en- 
ioyed  th''s  wonderful  recreation.  Lake 
Horicon  not  only  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  largest   artificial    lake   in    the 


/J n  Appeal  from  the  Horicon  Chapter, 
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world  but  was  known  as  a  haven  for 
the  market  hunter,  commercial  fisher- 
men, and  trappers.  Ducks  and  geese 
abounded.      Muskrat    and    mink    throve 


Dminiiii;    Horicon    Mar!>h    is    \vli;jt    if.iwervn'ionists    rail     defiunce    of    u    det-isioii    of 
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at  the  shores.  Fish  of  all  kinds  were 
caught  and  marketed  in  enormous 
quantities. 

"In  the  winter  of  1857  fishermen  ship- 
ped 140  tons  of  pickerel  And  pike  to 
eastern  markets.  Ice  fishing  became  a 
popular  sport  and  a  profitable  business. 
This  beauty  spot  and  game  and  fish  par- 
adise was  destined,  however,  to  delight 
but  a  single  generation.  On  June  18th, 
1858,  storm  clouds  appeared,  when  the 
news  spread  that  schemers  and  promo- 
ters were  raising  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  dam  at  Horicon.  Years 
of  long  and  vexatious  litigation  follow- 
ed. 

"In  1867  the  promoters  and  schem- 
ers won  their  fight  when  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  through  the  activities  of 
one  Sat  Clark,  then  a  prominent  legis- 
lator, saw  fit  to  sell  the  lands  beneath 
the  waters  of  Lake  Horicon  at  five  cents 
per  acre.  A  law  was  then  passed,  en- 
titled. 'An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Union 
Mechanics  Manufacturing  Comnany.' 
This  act  was  nothing  more  than  a 
smoke  screen  to  conceal  the  '^'otlves 
of  the  clever  schemers.  The  facts  are: 
It  gave  them  the  so  called  permit  to 
rer"ove  the  dam,  which  was  done  in 
1868. 

"Lake  Horicon  slowly  but  surely  sag- 


ged from  its  shores  into  Rock  River  and 
within  a  period  of  about  three  years 
this  great  beauty  spot  was  no  more. 

"Winnebago    Marsh,    later    known    as 
the  famous  Horicon  Marsh,  again  came 
into    its    own.      Scores    of    little    lakes, 
ponds,    sloughs,    and    bayous    remained, 
most  of  them  being 
created   by   enlarge- 
ments   of    the    two 
branches     of     Rock 
River. 

"An  area  of  miles 
and  miles  of  float- 
ing bog,  with  mud 
to  a  great  depth, 
made  up  Horicon 
Marsh. 

"Wild  rice,  flag 
gr?ss,  sedges,  and 
many  other  types  of 
vegetation  grew  in 
abundance.  Water 
fowl,  mink,  and 
muskrats  swarmed 
over  this  great  area. 
Mecca  for  Sportmen 
"There  came  a  pe- 
riod, from  1870  to 
1883,  when  sports- 
men from  the  other 
states  were  attract- 
ed to  Horicon 
Marsh.  Nearly  every 
species  of  migratory 
water  fowl  known 
to  the  inland  waters  of  North  America 
could  be  found.  Wood  duck,  teal,  wid- 
geon, spoonbill,  pintail,  red-head,  and 
canvas-back,  were  there  in  immense 
numbers,  and  when  the  autumn  flight 
set  in,  the  mallard  out-numbered  all 
varieties.  Market  hunters  did  a  thriv- 
ing and  profitable  business  at  a  price 
of  ten  cents  a  bird. 

"Then  came  a  period  in  1SS3  when 
the  famous  Diana  Shooting  Club  was 
organized,  largely  by  Eastern  capitalists. 
This  club  leased  the  lower  half  of  Hori- 
con Marsh  for  $100.00  per  year.  The 
upper  half  was  leased  by  Milwaukee 
and  Fond  du  Lac  sportsmen  for  about 
the  same  amount.  During  this  period 
it  was  conceded,  that  the  two  shooting 
clubs  controlled  the  finest  wild  fowl  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Conservative  estimates  have  been  made 
that  a  half  million  ducks  were  annually 
hatched  in  this  area. 

"More  than  30  000  muskrats  and 
rT<ink  were  taken  during  the  fall  and 
spring  periods,  from  the  lower  half  of 
the  marsh,  by  the  Diana  Shooting  Club. 
"The  late  Emerson  Hough,  at  one 
time  a  guest  of  the  Club  said.  'This  Is 
the  greatest  paradise  for  wild  life  in 
America.' 

"Came  a  period  when  so  called  poach- 
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ers  and  trespassers  challenged  the  lease 
held  rights  of  the  shooting  clubs,  on  the 
grounds  that  all  the  waters  in  Horicon 
Marsh  to-  the  north  boundary  line  of 
Dodge  County  were  navigable,  and  be- 
longed to  all  the  people.  This  resulted 
in  long  and  bitter  court  proceedings. 

"Came  a  period  on  December  23rd, 
1904,  when  a  petition  was  filed  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Dodge  County  to  estab- 
lish the  Horicon  Drainage  District,  in- 
cluding within  its  scope  all  the  lands  of 
Horicon  Marsh.  An  order  was  entered 
in  said  proceedings,  organizing  and 
establishing  such  drainage  district.  Up- 
on appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wis- 
consin by  interested  parties,  this  order 
was  reversed,  and  the  case  sent  back  to 
the  circuit  court  with  directions  to  dis- 
miss the  petition,  for  the  reason  among 
others,  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  su- 
preme court:  'We  hold  Rock  River  is  a 
navigable  stream,  and  that  no  authority 
of  law  was  delegated  to  the  commis- 
sioners to  impair  or  appropriate  it  for 
drainage  purposes,  and  that  the  drain- 
age district  order  will  have  that  effect,' 
This  case  is  reported  in  Volume  135  of 
the  Wisconsin  reports,  on  pages  227  to 
238.  The  decision  was  rendered  on 
April  17,  1908.  The  petition  was  then 
dismissed  in  the  circuit  court,  and  a 
motion  for  rehearing  was  denied  Sep- 
tember 29th,  1908.  This  decision  should 
have  settled  forever  the  question  of 
draining  Horicon  Marsh.  It  seems, 
however,  that  these  schemers  and  pro- 
moters had  other  plans  regardless  of 
supreme  court  decisions. 

"In  the  year  1909  a  well  organized 
effort  was  made  to  restore  Lake  Hori- 
con as  it  was  during  ithe  period  from 
1845  to  1868.  Prominent  business  men 
of  Horicon,  Watertown,  Janesville,  Be- 
loit,  Wisconsin,  and  as  far  down  as 
Rockford,  Illinois,  conceived  a  plan  to 
reconstruct  the  dam  at  Horicon,  and 
hoped  that  the  lake  thus  created,  would 
be  restored  to  its  old  time  loveliness, 
and  would  again  become  the  largest  ar- 


tificial lake  in  the  world,  as  well  as  a 
means  of  securing  flood  control.  Due 
to  the  protest  of  drainage  promoters 
and  drainage  engineers,  who  claimed 
that  Horicon  Marsh  contained  great  ag- 
ricultural possibilities  and  potential  .val- 
ues, this  plan  was  finally  abandoned. 

"Notwithstanding   the   supreme   court 


One    3Iile    Island    located    in    Lake    Horicon, 
once    the    largrest    artificial    lakei 
in  the  world. 


decisions,  within  the  next  ten  years, 
without  any  authority  or  permission  of 
any  court  of  any  kind,  promoters  and 
schemers  perfected  and  completed  plans 
for  the  private  drainage  of  Horicon 
Marsh,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
public,  and  a  huge  ditch  about  sixty  feet 
wide,  and  eight  feet  deep,  was  dug 
through  the  center  of  the  marsh.  Many 
side  ditches  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and 
about  four  feet  deep,  were  added  dur- 
ing the  four  or  five  years  of  constant 
dredging.  That  huge  ditch  became  a 
vampire  stream,  which  has  bled  white 
the  famous  Horicon  Marsh.  It  has  left 
only  dreary  desolation.  Almost  all  of 
the  bodies  of  water  or  lakes,  widenings 
of  the  east  and  west  branches  of  Rock 
River,  were  totally  destroyed  by  the 
experimental  claw  of  the  dredge.  Some 
of  these  bodies  of  water  covered  as 
much  as  a  thousand  acres  of  land.  Beau- 
tiful Rock  River,  majestically  winding 
its  way  through  Horicon  Marsh,  was  cut 


and  slashed  into  ribbons.  These  navi- 
gable bodies  of  water  were  thus  destroy- 
ed in  open  defiance  of  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court.  A  paradise  has  been 
willfully  tramped  under  foot.  Pools, 
streams,  and  lakes,  ducks,  geese,  and 
wilderness  creatures  are  gone.  Great 
areas  of  wild  rice  and  numerous  kinds 
of  duck  food,  found  there  in  enormous 
quantities,  are  no  more.  No  farms  have 
come  to  take  their  place,  rather  there 
has  grown  up  a  tangle  of  cat-tails  and 
weeds. 

The  People  Protest 

"During  this  time  drainage  engineers 
and  the  promoters  contended  that  the 
Hustisford  dam  was  the  key  to  success- 
ful drainage  of  Horicon  Marsh.  This 
dam  is  located  on  Rock  River,  about  ten 
miles  south  of  Horicon,  and  creates 
what  is  known  as  Lake  Sinnissippi, 
spreading  its  beauty  over  thousands  of 
acres.  The  back  waters  reach  as  far 
north  as  the  city  limits  of  Horicon.  One 
more  of  Wisconsin's  beauty  spots  was 
marked  for  destruction  by  drainage 
engineers.  The  same  interests  which 
control  the  destiny  of  Horicon  Marsh 
purchased  the  Hustiford  dam  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  removing  it  when  it 
suited  them.  One  more  of  Wisconsin's 
greatest  natural  resources  was  to  be 
added  to  the  already  long  list  of  drain- 
age crimes.  The  people  of  Hustisford 
and  vicinity  were  aroused  to  action,  and 
it  was  through  their  activities  that  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  rendereij  that 
famous  and  timely  decision,  which  de- 
clares that  'Hustisford  dam  must  not 
be  disturbed.' 

"Horicon  Marsh  has  been  drained  for 
fifteen  years.  The  public  has  stood  by 
while  drainage  advocates  have  not 
merely  had  their  day,  but  nearly  had 
two  full  decades,  wherein  to  demon- 
strate what  benefit  drainage  might  yield 
and  what  promises  it  might  fulfill,  and 
they  have  come  to  learn,  that  for  all 
the  beauty  and  wilderness  charm  that 
have  been  taken  from  them,  there  has 
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Horicon   Jlarsh,   four   to  six   miles  wide   and   sixteen    miles  long,  as  it  looked   in   the  da.vs  before  it  was  destroyed   by  drainage. 
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been  returned  no  farms,  no  crops  worthy 
of  the  name.  Therefore,  this  same  pub- 
lic supported  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  asking  for  a  return  to  old  conditions. 
Horicon  Marsh  is  suited  only  for  the 
propagation  of  wild  life.  This  great 
area  should  be  set  aside  as  a  refuge 
where  the  ducks  and  geese  can  come 
and  go  and  not  be  disturbed." 

How   sportsmen    were    finally    roused 


.\n    annual    catch   of   30.000   mnskmts   and    mink   were   made 
from  the  lower  half  of  Horicon  Slarsh  before  it  was  drained. 


It  is  a  fact,  that  officials  at  Washing- 
ton are  greatly  Interested  in  the  Hori- 
con Marsh. 

"On  December  12,  19  24,  Waltonians 
fired  their  first  gufl  to  vindicate  the 
public  rights  to  navigable  waters  on 
Horicon  Marsh.  A  petition  was  pre- 
pared to  be  presented  to  the  governor, 
attorney  general,  and  railroad  commis- 
sion, to  institute  proceedings  to  restore 

the     navigable 

waters  of  Hori- 
con Marsh,  on 
the  grounds 
that  said  waters 
ire  held  in  trust 
by  the  state  for 
its  people.  A  re- 
solution spon- 
sored and  de- 
fended by  the 
Izaak  Walton 
League  of 
America  asking 
for  an  investi- 
gation of  the 
facts,  was  pre- 
sented to  the 
Wisconsin  legis- 
lature." 


to   more   definite   action    is   told    by    the 
Horicon  Waltonians  as  follows: 

"Came  a  period  about  three  years 
ago,  when  the  campaign  was  launched 
to  restore  Horicon  Marsh  to  its  condi- 
tion before  drainage,  and  again  make 
it  a  'paradise  for  wild  life.'  •  The  Hori- 
con Marsh  Game  Protective  Association 
was  organized  to  carry  on  the  fight,  its 
members  being  mostly  Waltonians  from 
different  parts  of  the  state,  who  believe 
that  the  state  authorities  should  compel 
the  interests  to  right  the  wrong  done 
on  Horicon  Marsh,  when  they  violated 
the  law,  by  destroying  navigable  waters 
covering  thousands  of  acres. 

"In  less  than  twelve  months,  the 
Horicon  Marsh  project  became  one  of 
the  leading  topics  of  conservationists  in 
America.  Practically  every  club  and 
organization  of  any  consequence  has 
heartily  indorsed  the  movement.  On 
October  19,  1923,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  offered  its  services 
in  the  Horicon  Marsh  controversy.  This 
offer  was  gladly  accepted.  Since  that 
time,  the  W^alton  League  has  been  the 
guiding  force.  On  December  7th,  1923, 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
held  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  a  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted  that 
Horicon  Marsh  be  made  a  refuge  for 
wild  life.  On  April  14th,  1924.  at  the 
national  convention  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  held  in  Chicago.  Illinois, 
this  same  resolution  was  adopted.  On 
May  22nd.  1924.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  issued  a  call  for  a  Recrea- 
tion and  Out-Door  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  At  this  conven- 
tion the  Horicon  Marsh  project  was  pre- 
sented, as  deserving  a  place  among  the 
great  conservation  measures  required 
to  save  Out-Door  America  for  posterity. 


This  move- 
ment stirred  the 
drainage  interests  to  retaliate.  With 
the  help  of  some  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  marsh,  who  the  W^altonians  said 
had  been  innocently  led  into  the  fight, 
they  opposed  the  resolution  in  the  legis- 
lature with  the 

result  that  it 
■was  killed  in 
the  senate  al- 
though it  had 
carried  unani- 
mously in  the 
assembly. 

The  opposi- 
tion organized 
the  Horicon 
Marsh  Farm 
Land  Protective 
A  s  s  o  c  i  a  tion. 
The  conserva- 
tionists explain- 
ed their  stand 
to  the  farmers, 
however,  as  fa- 
voring full  com- 
p  e  n  s  a  tion  to 
every  farmer 
adjoining  the 
marsh  who 
might     suffer 

losses  and  dam-    

ages     through 

the  restoration  project. 

It  was  maintained  that  the  law  was 
violated  when  the  marsh  was  drained; 
that  there  was  evidence  of  bad  faith 
when  efforts  where  made  to  remove  the 
Hustisford  dam  in  spite  of  the  supreme 
court  decision;  that  promoters  and  not 
farmers  were  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  block  the  conservation  move- 
ment: that  the  marsh  lands  have  revert- 
ed back  to  the  promoters  through  the 
foreclosure  proceedings;  that  not  an 
acre  of  land  was  being  tilled  for  agricul- 


ture except  the  experimental  farm  of 
the  drainage  interests;  that  cat-tails, 
weeds,  Canada  thistles,  and  in  aomc 
areas  packing  hay,  are  the  only  crops; 
that  the  marsh  is  not  worth  a  dollar 
more  than  at  the  time  of  its  original 
purchase;  that  it  is  fit  only  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  wild  life. 

The  conservationists  obtained  a  hear- 
ing at  the  state  capitol.  The  rejection 
of  a  request  for  an  investigation  only 
served  to  stir  them  to  take  up  the  fight 
anew.  The  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  at  its  convention  in  Chicago  on 
April  23,  1925,  re-affirmed  its  action  of 
a  year  previous,  and  the  Wisconsin  divi- 
sion the  same  year  voted  to  continue  the 
fight.  Help  has  also  been  received  from 
farmers  south  of  Horicon  who  contend 
that  as  a  result  of  the  drainage  thou- 
sands of  their  acres  are  being  damaged 
through  overflow  of  the  Rock  River. 

The  plan  suggested  for  restoring  the 
marsh  is  either  to  rebuild  the  dam  at 
Horicon  or  to  close  up  the  ditches  and 
laterals.  It  is  said  that  the  former  plan 
would  be  the  more  practical,  although 
the  latter  is  quite  feasible.  The  state, 
it  is  asserted,  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  waters  be  put  back  to  their  con- 
dition before  drainage.  Horicon  Marsh 
would  then  become  the  greatest  par- 
adise for  game  and  fish  in  the  North- 
west, conservationists  say.  Properly 
protected,  it  would  offer  a  breeding 
place  suitable  for  the  propagation  of 
wild    life    and    serving   as   a   feeder    for 
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hundreds   of   other   waters    in    the   Mid- 
western United  States. 

At  the  Izaak  Walton  state  convention 
held  in  Stevens  Point  Sept.  9  and  10, 
the  league  adopted  a  resolution  to  re- 
new the  fight  in  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature. 


Wisconsin,  though  eighth  in  total  to- 
bacco production.  Is  the  leading  produT 
rer  of  cigar  type  tobacco,  and  tobacco 
ranks  second  among  Wisconsin's  cash 
crops. 
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Hitting  at  the  Greatest  Menace  to  the 
Wisconsin  Dairy  Industry 

what  the  Wisconsin  Manufacturers'  Association  Is  Doing  to  Help 
the  Farmer  Check  Losses  from  Abortion  in  Cattle 


«<-|— >ARM  AND  FACTORY  Must  Pros- 
i-^  per  Together."  The  significance 
X.  of  this  slogan  of  the  Wisconsin 
Manufacturers'  Association  was  striking- 
ly demonstrated  at  a  farmers'  confer- 
ence conducted  on  Oct.  30  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  College  of  Agricul- 


By  LEWIS  ALFORD 

agriculture    prospers    and    the    farmer's 
buying  power  is  increased. 

Therein  lies  the  mission  of  the  Wis- 
consin   Manufacturers'    Association   and 


Healthy  cows  and  calves  are  the  backbone  of  the  daio'  industrj-.     Xot* 

the    contrast    between    these    two    normal    animals    and    those    in    the 

accompanying-    picture. 


Other  curative  treatment,  for  which 
Wisconsin  farmers  have  already  spent 
thousands  of  dollars,  has  tended  to  put 
them  in  a  somewhat  despondent  mood. 
They  seem  to  be  looking  to  the  College 
of  Agriculture  for  some  ray  of  hope.  The 
college  has,  however,  been  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  the  necessary  funds  with 
which  to  conduct  its  research  into  the 
possibilities  of  checking  the  ravages  of 
this  disease.  The  financial  help  offered 
by  the  Manufacturers  makes  it  possible 
to  continue  this  work. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is 
described  by  J.  F.  Riordan,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Bureau,  Wisconsin  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  in  the  following 
words: 

"It  is  a  safe  generalization  that  the 
greatest  hazard  of  the  dairy  industry 
is  the  condition  commonly  referred  to 
as  contagious  abortion.  Wisconsin's 
losses  alone  amount  to  several  million 
dollars  a  year  in  addition  to  large  ex- 
penditures for  mineral  feeds  and  medi- 
caments used  in  the  hope  of  controlling 
the  disease.  While  a  great  fund  of  gen- 
eral information  has  been  accumulated 
at  an  enormous  expense  for  the  control 
of  this  disease,  no  positive  remedial 
agent  has  as  yet  been  developed. 

"Recent    scientific    investigations    at 


ture  in  cooperation  with  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association. 

This  conference,  held  in  the  Univer- 
sity dairy  barn  and  attended  by  about 
300  leading  farmers  and  veterinarians, 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  was  called  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  before  these  men 
the  plans  for  the  study  of  the  relation- 
ship of  nutrition  to  contagious  abortion 
in  cattle,  under  the  special  fund  of  $50,- 
000  granted  by  the  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. 

For  years  unscrupulous  politicians 
had  found  it  to  their  profit  to  array 
class  against  class.  They  prospered 
from  spreading  the  pernicious  propa- 
ganda that  the  manufacturer  is  the  en- 
emy of  the  farmer.  This  doctrine  has 
not  contributed  in  any  degree  to  the 
well  being  of  the  farmer  himself.  IMore 
and  more  the  farmer  is  coming  to  real- 
ize the  truth  of  the  newer  evangel — 
new  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  just 
again  being  brought  to  light  from  the 
mounds  of  antiquity — that  the  prosper- 
ity of  industry  and  agriculture  Jis  well 
as  the  decay  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture go  side  by  side.  In  other  words, 
the  farmer  profits  from  industrial  ac- 
tivity, and  he  loses  if  industry  becomes 
stagnant,  just  as  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  given  a  better  market   when 


It  is  to  check  the  enormous  death  toll  from  abortion  and  resultant 
financial  loss  of  more  than  $3,000,000  a  year  that  the  Wisconsin  Manu- 
facturers  Association    has    donated    $50,000    for   experimental    pun>oses. 


the  motive  for  its  gift  of  $50,000  to 
enable  the  College  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  this  important  experiment 
which  may  redound  immeasurably  to 
the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  check  the 
loss  of  millions  of  dollars  through  in- 
fectious abortion  in  cattle. 

The  failure  of  patent  medicines  and 


the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  point- 
ed to  a  distinct  relationship  between 
nutrition  and  the  ability  of  cattle  to 
carry  their  calves  to  full  term.  With 
the  hope  of  continuing  this  study  and 
establishing  a  control  of  abortion 
through  proper  nutrition,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Manufacturers'  Association  has  do- 
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nated  the  foundation  fund  of  $50,000, 
and  is  proud  to  entrust  it  uncondition- 
ally to  the  university  for  the  specific 
purpose  proposed." 

Results  of  this  study,  as  far  as  it 
has  gone,  and  an  outline  of  the  plans 
for  the  future  were  presented  at  the 
recent  conference  of  farmers  and  vete- 
rinarians. 

It  is  needles  to  say  the  experiment 
is  a  courageous  undertaking.  It  may 
not  prove  altogether  successful.  As 
Dean  H.  L.  Russell  of  the  agricultural 
college  announced  at  the  conference, 
only  a  beginning  has  as  yet  been  made. 
It  will  require  several  years  to  complete 
it.  The  size  of  the  gift  from  the  Manu- 
facturers' organization  makes  it  possible 
to  plan  far  enough  ahead  in  the  experi- 
ment without  any  doubt  as  to  its  con- 
tinuity. The  foundation  fund  of  $50,- 
000  insures  it  for  a  period  of  at  least 
five  years. 

As  far  as  the  Manufacturers  are  con- 
cerned, no  conditions  whatever  are  im- 
posed, it  was  declared  by  their  chairman 
of  the  agricultural  committee.  Carl  A. 
Johnson,  of  Madison.  Neither  is  there 
any  sinister  motive  behind  the  fund 
created. 

"It  is  of  interest  to  the  farmer  to  have 
industry  successful,"  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
"and  it  is  of  interest  to  industry  to  see 
the  farmer  succeed.  We  need  more  co- 
operation between  farm  and  factory.  If 
this  can  be  accomplished,  if  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  farmer  can  be  in- 
creased, we  think  that  something  worth 
while  will  have  been  accomplished." 

Even  with  the  limited  means  that 
have  been  available,  the  advances  here- 
tofore made  in  the  study  of  infectious 
abortion  have  been  by  no  means  small. 
The  preliminary  work  has  opened  up 
new  possibilities,  and  all  departments 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  work- 
ing together  for  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

According  to  Professor  E.  B.  Hart, 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  conference, 
there  are  two  types  of  abortion  in  cat- 
tle. One  is  the  effect  of  a  specific  in- 
fection, the  other  the  result  of  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  method  of  feeding.  The 
deficiency  is  mainly  due  to  a  low  lime 
intake.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  ra- 
tion rich  in  lime  will  cure  a  particular 
case.  The  college  is  concerned  with 
the  problem  as  to  how  much  of  the  weak 
offspring  of  dairy  stock  is  due  to  a 
forage  low  in  lime  and  how  much  is  due 
to  infection.  Whether  the  ravages  of 
abortion  can  be  checked  if  farmers  use 
better  roughages,  such  as  clover  and 
alfalfa  that  are  rich  in  lime,  is  the  real 
question. 

In  order  to  test  out  the  theory,  44 
heifers  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  nine 
months,  were  purchased  in  September 
for  the  use  in  the  experiment.  They 
have  been  separated  into  two  herds  of 
22  each,  one  to  be  fed  as  the  ordinary 
farmer  feeds  his  stock,  that  is,  with 
roughage  low  in  lime  and  grain  low  in 
phosphorus,  the  other  herd  to  be  out  on 
a  scientific  diet  including  alfalfa  hay, 
a  good  grain  mixture,  and  bone  meal. 
The  stock  will  be  raised  to  maturity, 
bred,    and    infected    with    the    disease 
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Up  and  Down  Wisconsin 

Neighborly  Notes  About  Badger  Folk 
and  Communities 


EDITED  BY  E.  E.  PRICE 


Oflicei-3  and  directors  of  the  First 
National  Bank  at  Tigerton  have  taken 
a  further  step  toward  preserving  the 
safety  of  their  institution  by  installing 
gas  appliances  to  prevent  bank  bandits 
from  sacking  the  vaults. 

The  new  safety  device  consists  of  a 
drum  of  tear  gas,  which,  when  subject- 
ed to  the  heat  of  the  yeggman's  acety- 
lene torch,  throws  out  a  blanket  of  gas 
that  blinds  whoever  is  exposed  to  its 
vapors.  The  gas  is  secured  from  the 
government  Chemical  Warfare   Service. 


Farmers  on  Washington  Island  are 
soon  to  undertake  the  production  of  the 
bacon  type  hog.  Demonstrations  held 
on  the  island  have  convinced  the  farm- 
ers there  that  the  growing  of  the  bacon 
hog  offers  a  source  of  profit  heretofore 
neglected. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  bacon 
used  in  the  United  States  is  shipped  in 
from  Canada  and  Denmark.  The  island 
farmers  see  in  this  venture  a  new  thing 
in  meat  lines  that  has  not  been  given 
its  due  attention  in  this  country. 


Ten  years  ago,  Charles  A.  Stevens  of 
Chicago,  bought  a  goat  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  milk  for  his  infant  grand- 
daughter. The  goat's  milk  worked  won- 
ders on  the  little  girl. 

Today,  Mr.  Stevens  owns  a  hundred 
acre  goat  farm  on  the  shore  of  the 
I>elavan  Ijake.  Two  hundred  goats, 
most  of  them  pure  bred  animals,  furnish 

germ,  and  the  results  will  show  if  the 
one  herd  is  more  immune  to  the  disease 
than  the  other. 

The  experiment  will  be  conducted 
jointly  by  the  departments  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  animal  husbandry,  and 
veterinary  science.  Representatives  of 
each  department.  Professor  Hart,  Pro- 
fessor F.  B.  Morrison,  and  Professor  F. 
B.  Hadley,  explained  in  detail  the  na- 
ture of  their  tasks.  The  cause  of  abor- 
tion is  the  specific  problem  of  veterinary 
science,  and  the  experiment  is  expected 
to  reveal  much  that  is  as  yet  unknown 
to  the  medical  science. 

On  the  Gregg  farm  recently  acquired 
by  the  college,  the  subjects  of  the  ex- 
periment, 44  grade  and  purebred  Ho'- 
Rteins,  are  already  on  their  prescribed 
diets.  After  the  conference  the  visitors 
personally  inspected  the  two  herds.  In 
the  succeeding  months  they  will  watch 
closely  the  progress  of  the  experiment. 
Their  interest  will  be  matched  by  that 
of  many  others  who  were  not  present 
but  are  affected  by  the  enterprise. 


milk  for  infants  and  invalids  in  Chicago 
hospitals. 

In  the  ten  years'  time,  Mr.  Stevens 
has  become  one  of  the  most  extensive 
breeders  of  goats  in  the  country.  He 
is  now  recognized  as  an  expert  in  goat 
culture,  and  is  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Milk   Goat  Record  Association. 


Barron  county  farmers  now  have  the 
help  of  a  farm  accountant  in  solving 
their  problems  of  farm  organization  and 
management.  C.  W.  Wiggelsworth,  ac- 
countant, working  with  the  county 
agent,  will  meet  with  groups  of  farmers 
throughout  the  county,  and  help  them 
with  their  records.  Individual  busin- 
ess records  kept  by  the  farmers  will  be 
analyzed  to  find  facts  about  the  farm 
that  are  not  now  well  known.  It  is  plan- 
ned to  have  the  work  continued  for  a 
period  of  several  years. 


Appropriate  ceremonies  were  held 
at  the  Houghton  farm,  near  Elkhorn, 
at  the  dedication  of  a  bronze  tablet  and 
a  granite  boulder  which  marks  the  spot 
where  Johfi  F.  Appleby  conceived  the 
idea  and  whittled  out  the  first  model 
of  the  grain  binder  twine  knotter  ia 
1858. 


Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  thirty-five  piece  high  school 
band  at  Sturgeon  Bay.  Twenty-eight 
high  school  students  are  now  practicing 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  lead- 
er. Tentative  plans  have  been  discus- 
sed for  a  forty-piece  band,  which  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  school. 


Dunn  county  bankers  have  approved 
and  accepted  plans  for  a  county  vigil- 
antes organization.  Three  or  four  de- 
puties will  be  appointed  by  the  sheriff 
for  each  community.  Deputies  will  be 
properly  armed  and  insured  by  the 
county  association,  and  are  expected  to 
be  on  the  alert  at  all  times.  A  liberal 
reward  is  offered  for  the  proper  dis- 
posal of  bank  bandits. 


The  Mav^illf*  high  school  band  of 
forty  pieces,  which  was  recently  or- 
ganized, has  the  staunch  backing  of 
members  of  the  Mayville  military  band, 
who  have  offered  their  services  In  as- 
sisting in  instruction. 


The  Rlcp  T/ako  chapter  of  the  Isaak 
Walton  Leaeue  we"t  over  the  top  with 
the  balance  of  $1,500  needed  to  estab- 
lish a  county  hatcherv  in  Barron  Coun- 
ty. 
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A  CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTION 

URING  the  last  few  years  the  custom 
of  using  magazine  subscriptions  as 
Christmas  gifts  has  become  very  pop- 
ular. It  is  an  excellent  plan,  for  such 
a  gift  is  renewed  with  each  new  issue 
of  the  magazine.  To  those  of  us  who 
love  Wisconsin,  what  would  be  more 
appropriate  than  using  The  Wiscon- 
sin Magazine  for  remembering  our 
friends  at  Christmas  time? 

There  are  several  thousand  schools 
in  Wisconsin  which  are  not  now  get- 
ting The  Wisconsin  Magazine,  either 
because  they  lack  funds,  or  because 
the  teacher  is  not  familiar  with  the 
usefulness  of  our  magazine  in  the 
schoolroom.  We  suggest,  as  an  in- 
teresting investment  in  good  citizen- 
ship, that  you  send  in  one  or  more 
subscriptions.  Pick  your  school,  or 
let  us  do  it.  In  either  case,  we  will 
see  that  you  get  an  acknowledgment 
from  the  teacher  in  charge. 

GOOD  BYE,  MR.  TOURIST,  COME  AGAIN! 

■Q  ESORT  owners,  chambers  of  commerce,  business  people 
IVof  all  kinds,  from  million-dollar  hotels  to  the  wayside 
refreshment  stand  keeper,  have  extended  the  glad  hand  all 
summer  long  to  the  lourists  who  came  to  Wisconsin  for  their 
vacations.  Let  us  be  frank  and  admit  that  their  motives  were 
not  wholly  unmixed  with  the  commercial  idea,  the  profit 
point  of  view,  a  point  of  view  which  is  honest  enough  and 
quite  unobjectionable  so  long  as  we  do  not  offer  false  values 
to  our  summer  guests.  Most  of  the  tourists  who  come  here 
are  convinced  that  Wisconsin  has  something  to  sell  for  which 
they  are  willing  and  glad  to  pay  a  fair  price. 

Nevertheless,  the  real  invitation  to  Wisconsin  does  not 
come  to  the  tourist  from  those  who  welcome  them  for  the 
money  they  carry  with  them  or  the  good  will  they  may  carry 
back. 

The  real  invitation  to  Wisconsin  is  the  call  of  the  primeval 
in  Nature  to  the  primeval  in  Man.  We  hope  the  time  will 
never  come  when  American  men  and  women  will  lose  their 
love  of  the  out-of-doors,  when  there  will  no  longer  be  a  re- 
sponsive chord  touched  at  the  mention  of  woods  and  waters, 
sunshine  and  shade,  flowers  and  other  vegetation,  and  the 
wild  things  that  fly  or  swim  or  run  or  crawl  through  their 
natural  habitats. 

God  protect  this  nation  from  the  degeneracy  that  will  sure- 
ly follow  if  we  lose  our  touch  with  Nature.  Take  people 
from  their  natural  environment — proximate  to  Nature — and 
place  them  among  the  enervating  occupations  and  artificial, 
superficial  pleasures  of  the  big  city,  without  opportunity  for 
at  least  an  occasional  contact  with  genuine  out-door  living, 
and  watch  the  criminals  multiply,  the  degenerates  increase, 
until  no  human  machinery  of  law  and  order  can  cope  with 
the  situation. 

Let  us  beware  of  the  kind  of  outdoor  pastime — erroneously 
called  recreation — which  calls  to  our  men,  our  women,  and 
our  children  to  bask  and  loll  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  for  these  amusements  are  the  false  gods  of  the 
out-of-doors.  Marble  swimming  pools  can  never  take  the 
place  of  the  sandy  beaches  of  sky-blue  waters,  or  even  the 


grass-grown  banks  of  the  ol*  swimmin'  hole;  brilliant  dance 
halls  with  seductive  jazz  orchestras  are  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  leaf-covered  floors  of  the  forest;  dudes,  dandies,  rou6s; 
flappers,  vampires,  beauty-contest  queens  in  tights;  male  and 
female  counterparts  of  a  thrill-inspired  race,  what  citizens 
are  these  compared  with  vigorous,  pure-blooded,  khaki-clad 
men  and  women  recharging  their  city  worn  nerves  and  hearts 
in  the  healing  embrace  of  the  out-of-doors.  These  are  con- 
trasts worth  thinking  about.  Our  outdoor  life  has  a  greater 
mission  than  the  mere  filling  of  an  idle  hour.  We  have  our 
choice;  let  us  be  careful  which  way  we  go.  The  way  of  arti- 
ficial pleasure  leads  to  degeneracy;  the  way  of  clean  outdoor 
recreation  leads  to  a  virile,  energetic,  purposeful  race. 

Do  you  recall  how  Hercules  vanquished  the  Giant  Antaeus? 
Antaeus  was  the  son  of  Terra,  the  Earth,  and  he  challenged 
Hercules  to  a  wrestling  match,  on  condition  that  Hercules 
should  be  put  to  death  if  he  were  defeated.  As  they  wrestled, 
Hercules  suddenly  discovered  the  secret  of  the  giant's 
strength.  It  was  simply  that  each  time  the  giant  touched  the 
earth,  his  mother,  he  rose  with  renewed  strength,  and  so,  in 
order  to  defeat  the  giant,  Hercules  lifted  him  up  from  the 
earth  and  strangled  him  in  the  air. 

Like  the  giant  Antaeus,  we  shall  be  vanquished  as  in- 
dividuals, and  our  country  as  a  nation,  unless  we  seek  by 
every  means  and  at  every  opportunity  to  renew  our  contact 
with  the  earth,  our  mother. 

Rome  was  conquered  from  within,  by  the  degeneracy  of 
her  own  people  into  a  slothful,  soft-muscled,  weak-spirited 
race  whose  wealth  and  consequent  idleness  had  led  them  to 
seek  pastimes  of  luxury  and  artificiality.  They  no  longer 
delighted  in  the  simple  pleasures  which  lead  to  clean  minds 
in  clean  bodies;  they  turned  to  the  soft  delights  of  the 
grosser  appetites.  Dancing  girls  took  the  place  of  athletic 
contests;  family  life  was  destroyed  and  all  the  moral  codes 
protecting  the  family  relationships  broken  down;  clownish- 
ness  and  shallow  chatter  took  the  place  of  intellectual  enter- 
tainment and  purposeful  discussion.  The  Romans,  like  Amer- 
ica seems  so  often  in  danger  of  doing,  capitulated  to  the 
dumb-doras  and  the  morons. 

When  we  invite  tourists  to  come  to  Wisconsin,  or  when  we 
encourage  our  own  people  to  make  use  of  their  own  state, 
we  are  inviting  them  to  partake  of  the  simple  life,  of  the 
most  wholesome  recreations.  We  are  not  holding  out  to  them 
the  allurements  of  a  South  Sea  Islands'  paradise.  We  are 
not  trying  to  "boom"  Wisconsin  through  appealing  to  those 
who  love  a  life  of  ease  and  sensuousness.  We  do  not  want 
that  kind  of  a  boom  in  Wisconsin.  We  do  not  need  it.  More- 
over, we  have  it  in  our  power  to  contribute  in  a  deeper  meas- 
ure to  the  welfare  of  our  country  by  offering  to  the  people 
of  our  sister  states  a  playground  which  will  send  them  back 
to  their  homes  and  their  jobs  satisfied  that  they  have  added 
to  their  capacity  to  live,  to  enjoy,  to  labor.  We  offer  them 
a  natural  Fountain  of  Youth,  where  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren may  come  to  refresh  themselves  in  body  and  spirit,  to 
recuperate  from  the  ravages  of  modern  city  life,  to  gain 
fresh  strength  and  vigor  to  carry  on  in  the  great  struggle 
for  the  improvement  of  our  country  and  the  human  race. 

ON  TIME! 

IT  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  to  your  attention  that  you  re- 
ceived two  magazines  last  month,  the  October  and  Novem- 
ber issues.  You  will  notice,  also,  that  you  are  receiving  the 
December  issue  before  the  first  of  December.  We  are  en- 
abled to  give  our  subscribers  this  regular  service  from  now 
on  because  the  magazine  has  added  several  new  members  to 
its  business  and  editorial  staff,  dividing  the  labor  and  making 
it  possible  to  fix  a  definite  date  of  publication. 
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TO   DORIS  ELAINE 

Doris   Elaine,   you   have  hair  that's  spun 

From    the    richest    gold    and    the    brightest    sun, 

And      the      loveliest      thoughts     I      know     shine 

through 
Your   laughing  eyes  of  the   deepest   blue. 

There's    a    smile    clings    close    to    your    curved, 

red    lips. 
Red   as   a   rose   where   a   bronze   bee   sips. 
And     your    wee    hands    weave     In    their    gentle 

way 
The   dreams   that   were   ours   but   yesterday. 

—FLOSSIE     FAITH     SHEAD 


DRIVE   ON 

If  the  road  to  your  goal  seems  a  little  bit  rough. 

Drive  on! 
If  the  people  you  pass  seem  sarcastic  and  gruff. 

Drive   on! 
If  you  hope  to  arrive  there  is  much  to  endure; 
And   some    parts   of   the   way    you    may    have   to 
detour; 

But   with   faith    in  yourself  your   destiny's  sure: 
Drive   on! 

Let    the    joy    of    accomplishment    brighten    your 
path: 

Drive   on! 
Do    not    covet    the    wealth    that    the    other    man 
hath: 

Drive   on! 
For  the   test  of  your  life  is  not   what  others  do 
With  their  time  and  their  talents  the  long  jour- 
ney through; 
But  your  measure  of  life  is  alone  up  to  you: 
Drive   on! 

It's  your   life  you  must  live   and   your   goal   you 
must   make: 

Drive  on! 
There's     no     parallel     line     to     the     course     you 
should   take: 

Drive   on! 

On  the  highway  you  travel  be  swift  as  you  may. 

For  each  mile   is  a  journey,   each   sunset   a  day. 

Heavy  toll  you  must  give  for  the  hour  of  delay: 

Drive   on! 

"Tls    the    urge    of    ambition    the    wide    challenge 
flings: 

Drive   on! 

The    whole    world    waits    the    fruitage    which    in- 
dustry   brings: 

Drive  on! 
If  you're   weary,   just   turn   in   my   gateway   and 
rest; 

In    my    heart    you'll    find     room     as    my    much 
honored   guest; 

When  renewed  In  your  spirit,  once  more  at  your 
best. 

Drive   on! 
— CHARLES    E.     WHELAN 


:^^ 


P.4PER   WHITE 

From    a    plot    of   bulbs,    burgeoning. 

A   white   narcissus   prayer   has   shot   upward. 

After    it    follows    five    other    prayers. 

All    broodingly    cherished 

In    the    hearts   of   five   earthen    bulbs. 

— MART    KATHARINE    REELT 


WISCONSIN 

Lo,    where   the   pine   trees   glorify 

The    splendor    of    our    God, 

In    worship,    silent    and    sublime; 

And   where   the   forest   wind   sweeps  by. 

The    timid    wild    flowers    nod. — 

Their   fragrance   spent   on    fleeting   time; 

Lo.    where    the    rushing   torrent    pours 
Its   waters,    turbulent; 

And  where  the  game-bird  swoops  and  soars 
With    winged    strength    unspent; 

Where    earth    munificence    displays 

In    lake    and    wooded    shore. 

I'll    sing    to    thee.     Wisconsin,     praise 

Forevermore. 

— Written    for   The  Wisconsin   Magazine 
— BY   RALPH   CULXAN 


MT  CA>IPFIRE  GLOWS  WHERE  FXA^IBEAU 
FLOWS 

The    autumn    days    are    here    again 

There's    frost    upon    the    vines; 
The    cold    winds    sigh    a    lullaby 

Among   the   oaks    and    pines; 
The  squirrels  have  made  their  winter  nests. 

The    brush    wolf    points    his    nose — 
And    lifts    a    cry    to    cold    gray    sky — 

W'here    Flambeau    River    flows. 

The    maple    leaves    are    sifting    down 

In    flaming    red    and    gold; 
The   hemlock   scent   with    pine   Is   blent 

The  nights  are  keen  and  cold: 
There's    whirring    partridge    In    the    hills 

The    woodcock    chirps    and    bores; 
The   old    bucks   roam   their  alder   home — 

Vy    Flambeau    River's    shores. 

The    hunting   time    Is   here    once    more 

The    time    to    trail    the    deer; 
And    thots    of    guns    and    trails    and    runs 

Pervade    the    atmosphere. 
A    slash — a    burn — a    stream    at    dawn — 

A    ridge   at   evening's   close — 
An    old    log   shack    In    tall    tam'rack — 

Where     Flambeau     River     flows. 

There's    fever    In    the    very    air 

When    frost     la    on    the    hills. 
I    feel    an    urge,    a    mighty    surge 

For    ridge    and     swamp    and     rill. 
A    mil — thnt    cannot     be    ignored. 

When    autumn    time    Is    here 
My  campflre   glows  where  Flambeau   flows^ 

I    hunt    the    white-tailed    deer. 

—WILLIAM    JERARD    McCAFFERT 


Poets 


A    REAL    FRIEND! 

(To   F.    E    L.) 

The    days    seem    dark    without    a    glance 
At    thy    congenial    countenance. 
Thy    happy    laugh,    thy    hearty   cheer 
Will    clear   the    "bluest"    atmosphere; 
The    brightest    sun    again    will    shine 
When    I    perceive    thee,    friend    of    mine! 

When'eer   I   hear   thy   cheerful    voice 
My    senses    and    m>     hopes    rejoice; 
And    swiftly   all    my    cares   retreat. 
It    seems   that    I    in    every    feat 
With    thee. — as    my    auxiliary. 
Could   win   a  splendid   victory! 

Oft    as   you    step    into    my   room 
Out    goes   all    weariness   and    gloom; 
The   godly  graces   troop  along 
With   merriment   and   sun   and   song: 
Thy    voice    and    wholesonie    presence    lend 
Delight   and   strength   to  me. — my   friend! 
— PALMA     PEDERSON 


THE   TRAILS  THAT   CALL 

Oh    I'm    a   rambling    trapper, 

I    roam    the    oak   and    pine. 
I've    set    my    traps    and    placed    my    lures 

On    many    a    weary    line. 
O'er   misty   lakes   and    rippling   streams 

In    woodland    wild    and    free. 
A    thousand    suns,    a    thousand    moons 

Have    come    and    gone    for    me; 
I've   blazed    my    path    and    packed    my   pack 

O'er    ridge    and    swamp    and    swale; 
In    half   a    dozen    different    states 

I've     tramped     the     winding    trail. 

I've   seen    the    old    sun    sinking 

In     changing    purple    streaks. 
And    made    my    bunk    and    cooked    my   grub 

By   towering    western    peaks. 
I've    learned    the    ways    of    forest    haunts. 

My    heart    has    felt     the    thrills — 
Where    northern    lights    meet    silent   snow 

On    cold    North's   frozen    hills. 
I've    watched    old    Mother    Nature 

In    all    her    changing   moods. 
But    best    of    all — the    trails    that    call — 

Are   the   flaming   hills   of  golden    Fall 
In   old   Wisconsin's  woods. 

— COYOTE    BILL 


::^ 


LILACS  STAY  ON 

Lilacs    stay   on 

After  the   house   Is  gone. 

The    house    is    gone    now. 

With    the   life    that    was    In    It. 

And   the  love   and    the   hate   and    the   sorrow. 

The    lilacs   stay   on. 

—MARY    KATHARINE    REELT 
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WISCONSIN  INTRUDES 


SEVERAL  times  Liberty  has  publish- 
ed articles  written  by  a  resident  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  and  I  have 
been  waiting  to  hear  somebody  from 
Florida   or   Frisco,   talk  back. 

Evidently  they  think  that  silence 
shows  contempt. 

Those  articles  carried  a  chip  on  their 
shoulder  and  I'm  going  to  knock  it  off 
by  telling  the  truth,  as  I  saw  it,  about 
Los  Angeles. 

I  left  civilization  (Wisconsin)  in  Oc- 
tober, 1924,  and  after  a  hard,  tiresome 
trip  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  in  a  build- 
ing called  a  depot,  which  resembled  the 
building  that  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
has  immortalized  in  a  poem,  which  is 
usually  recited  only  at  stag  parties.  My 
desire  to  see  "Sunny  California"  had 
been  realized.  Sunshine  is  the  greatest 
liability  that  California  has.  Sunshine 
means:  no  clouds.  No  clouds  mean:  no 
rain.  No  rain  means:  Desert.  Desert 
means:  Irrigation.  Irrigation  means: 
Synthetic  crops.  If  California  had  less 
sunshine  and  more  rain,  it  would  be 
the  Garden  Spot  of  the  World. 

As  it  is,  it  isn't. 

Speaking  of  Gardens,  we  have  fairly 
conclusive  proof  that  the  Garden  of 
Eden  was  located  at  Greenville,  Wiscon- 
sin. Anyway,  it  couldn't  have  been 
located  in  California  because  if  it  had, 
the  apple  would  have  been  a  quince,  and 
Adam  would  have  spit  it  out.  Eve 
would  still  be  running  around  dressed 
pretty  much  like  a  modern  flapper. 
Some  of  the  things  that  I  saw  in  Los 
Angeles,  were: 

CIVIC   PRIDE — ^None. 

CITY  HALL — "Ye  Gods  of  Ancient 
Rome,"  there  is  a  building.  It  would 
be  a  fine  place  to  keep  the  "California 
Bull"  in.  I  didn't  notice,  but  if  the 
Los  Angeles  health  officer  has  his  office 
there,  he  is  immune  from  disease  be- 
cause a  self-respecting  germ  wouldn't 
go  into  the  place.  While  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  germs,  it  might  be  well  to 
mention  that  one  night  in  November, 
1924,  a  "Los  Angeles  newspaper  publish- 
ed the  fact  that  several  Mexicans,  suf- 
fering with  bubonic  plague,  had  been 
placed  in  quarantine.  That  article  woke 
up  the  all  powerful  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  after  that  the 
newspapers  casually  mentioned  that 
several  more  people  had  been  quaran- 
tined with  "pneumonic  plague."  How- 
ever, the  Common  Council  met,  in  spe- 
cial session,  and  appropriated  $250,000 
for  the  exterminating  of  rats.  I  think 
rats  spread  bubonic  plague.  The  hoof 
and  mouth  disease  of  the  year  before 
had  taught  them  a  lesson  in  censoring 
other  things  than  the  movies. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY — It  is  lo- 
cated on  the  seventh  and  eighth  floors  of 
a  down  town  skyscraper.  I  saw  a  man 
borrow  a  book  at  the  library,   read  it. 


By  John  Whittingham 

LJERE  IS  ONE  Wisconsin  man 
who  refuses  to  be  hypnotized  by 
California  or  Florida  propaganda. 
Some  of  the  readers  will  be  inclined 
to  disagree  with  the  writer  in  a  num- 
ber of  his  criticisms.  They  may  con- 
sider him  a  pessimist — but  they  will 
find  his  satire  interesting.  Let  be  not- 
ed j  however,  that  The  Wisconsin 
Magazine,  while  exalting  the  Badger 
State  above  all  others,  has  no  quar- 
rel with  its  sister  states. 

while  waiting  for,  and  in  the  elevator 
on  the  way  down,  then  go  back  up  and 
get  another  one. 

PERSHING  SQUARE  —  An  oblong 
well  filled  with  benches  and  the  benches 
are  always  full  of  people  (out  of  work). 
Almost  any  one  of  the  habitues  of  the 
Square  can  run  the  world  much  better 
than  it  is  being  run. 

WESTLAKE  PARK — A  little  larger 
than  Pershing  Square  and  has  a  nice 
little  duck  pond  in  it  and  some  boats. 

PALM  TREES — They  look  prettv 
good  if  they  have  been  properly  mani- 
cured by  having  the  old  leaves  cut  off. 
Each  year  a  palm  tree  bears  new  leaves 
and  the  old  ones  wither  and  hang  down 
the  sides  of  the  trunk.  A  palm  tree 
with  the  old  leaves  hanging  down  the 
trunk  looks  like  a  big  Shredded  Wheat 
Biscuit  sticking  up  in  the  air. 

CALIFORNIA  ROSES — They  are  ab- 
solute proof  that  California  sunshine 
is  a  liability.  Picture  my  disappoint- 
ment when  I  saw  a  bed  of  beautiful 
roses,  and  bent  down  to  find  that  thev 
were  odorless.     Shades  of  Shakespeare! 

LOS  ANGELES  RIVER — That  needs 
irrigating  just  as  much  as  anything  else 
in  Southern  California.  In  Wisconsin 
we  would  call  it  a  creek  and  then  we 
would  be  wrong.  The  only  thing  that 
it  can  be  used  for  is  as  an  excuse  to 
build  bridges. 

GOLF  COURSE — Out  near  Hollywood 
I  saw  a  bald  headed  golf  course.  Not 
a  bltde  of  grass  on  it.  Some  place  for 
tired  nerves  to  frolic. 

WIDE  OPEN  SPACES — That's  the 
best  joke  of  them  all.  If  a  r^an  owns 
a  lot  50x175  feet,  he  turns  it  into  a 
Bungalow  Court.  Four  bunealows  on 
each  side  of  the  lot  and  two  in  the  rear. 
Ten  families  exist  in  them.  Surelv 
Onen  Snaces  with  the  O  left  off.  Also 
not  wide. 

CLIMATE — In  much  of  the  literature 
advertising  Los  Angeles  one  reads  that 
the  average  mean  temperature  is  69° 
for  July,  70°  for  August  and  71°  for 
September.  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
actual  truth,  because  it  is  the  meanest 


temperature  that  I  know  of.  For  the 
best  part  of  the  day  the  thermometer 
may  register  100°  in  the  shade,  at  night 
it  may  register  42°.  Added  together  you 
have  142°,  divided  by  two,  equals  71° 
mean  temperature.  Newspapers  of 
most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country 
publish  a  government  report  of  the 
high  and  low  temperatures  in  many  of 
the  principal  cities  for  the  previous  24 
hours.  Look  at  your  paper  and  see  if 
Los  Angeles  is  included  in  the  list.  You 
can  just  bet  your  life  that  it  isn't. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

CHRISTMAS  —  That's  irrigated  or 
synthetic  too.  No  snow,  no  ice,  no 
sleigh  bells.  Nothing  but  the  Christ- 
mas trees  and  the  presents.  The  spirit 
is  surely  lacking.  Some  of  the  "Scotch" 
I  saw  there  at  Christmas  was  irrigated 
too,  but  I  am  not  going  to  blame  that 
on  the  sunshine.  Maybe  that  was  due 
to  the  "moonshine." 

EARTHQUAKES  —  "There  ain't  no 
such  animal  in  California  a  tall."  The 
night  before  I  left  I  woke  up  about  1 
A.  M.  and  all  of  the  windows  in  the 
house  were  rattling.  At  the  breakfast 
table  the  next  morning  I  asked,  "Wasn't 
that  an  earthquake  we  had  last  night?" 
The  reply  was:  "Oh  no!  That  was  the 
warships,  at  target  practice,  out  in  the 
ocean."  The  reply  nettled  me  and  I 
said,  "Oh  no!  You're  wrong;  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  Dewey  bom- 
barded Manila,  and  it  has  taken  all  this 
time  for  the  concussion  to  get  back 
here."      Hurrah    for   Wisconsin! 

UNDERTAKERS  AND  REAL  ES- 
TATE MEN— I  mention  them  together, 
because  undertakers  usually  help  the 
sale  of  real  estate.  (That's  a  grave 
joke).  On  Washington  Avenue  within 
a  space  of  two  blocks,  there  are  four- 
teen high  class  undertaking  establish- 
ments, patronized  by  people  from  Iowa 
and  the  Middle  West.  (I  said  high 
class)  and  about  two  miles  west,  on 
the  same  street  there  are  about  forty 
real  estate  offices  within  a  snace  of 
three  blocks,  pa+rom'zed  by  peonle  from 
Iowa  and  the  Middle  West  before  they 
patronize  the  undertakers. 

GOLDEN  STATE — That  is  absolutely 
the  proper  way  to  describe  California 
because  more  gold  has  been  taken  into 
the  state  than  ever  was  taken  out. 

GAS  HEATERS — Every  morning  the 
local  newspapers  tell  of  three  or  four 
deaths,  caused  by  monoxide  gas  poison- 
ing from  gas  heaters.  Did  you  ever 
light  the  gas  heater  in  your  basement 
to  heat  water  for  a  bath,  and  about  30 
minutes  later  go  down  and  shut  it  off? 
Did  you  notice  the  peculiar  odor  in  the 
basement?  Well,  that's  the  way  Los 
Angeles  homes  smell  when  the  houses 
are  warmed  by  gas  heaters.  Pleasant, 
isn't  it?  I  talked  with  a  man  who 
owned  a  six-room  house,  and  whose 
family  consisted  of  himself,  wife,  daugh- 
ter, and  maid.     His  gas  bill  for  cooking 
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and  heating  for  the  month  of  January, 
1925,  was  $24.  And  I  thought  if  I  went 
to  Los  Angeles  I  would  get  away  from 
coal  bills. 

HOLDUPS  AND  ROBBERIES — I 
didn't  see  any  of  them  personally,  but 
every  morning  the  L.  A.  paper  had  lists 
of  about  20  holdups  and  25  robberies 
during  the  night.  There  is  one.  or 
rather,  two  things  that  weren't  exag- 
gerated. In  all  probability  there  are 
about  100  of  them  each  per  day.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  walls  of  the  Los 
Angeles  police  station  are  covered  by 
photographs  of  policemen  in  full  uni- 
form with  the  words,  "Killed  by  Ban- 
dits" at  the  bottom  of  each  photograph. 
The  other  day  a  Los  Angeles  alderman 
introduced  a  resolution  appropriating 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  an  addition 
to  the  police  station. 

BATHERS  IN  THE  WINTER  TIME — 
I  saw  a  total  of  about  20  at  all  of  the 
beaches  I  was  at.  They  had  bathing 
suits  on.  but  most  of  them  were  not 
irrigated. 

And  now,  we  come  to  the  greatest 
engineering  feat  in  the  world — 5  CENT 
STREET  CAR  FARE — I  haven't  the 
remotest  idea  as  to  how  that  was  done. 
Evidently  California  has  the  greatest 
railroad  rate  commission  in  the  world 
and  it  surely  is  the  Eighth  Wonder. 
Yes!  One  could  plant  door  knobs  in 
California  and  grow  a  pretty  fair  crop, 
but  the  crop  would  only  be  an  imitation 
of  the  original.  About  half  as  large 
and  much  more  porous.  Instead  of  be- 
ing knobs  for  doors  they  would  be  more 
fit  for  use  on  medicine  cabinets. 

Grape  fruit  is  grown  there  too.  but 
they  only  squirt  juice  half  as  far  as 
Florida  grape  fruit.  One  knows  that 
figs  can  be  grown  there  because  they 
have  the  funny  little  seeds  that  Smyrna 
figs  have.  Their  dates  would  make 
durable  nipples  for  nursing  bottles,  and 
the  celery  could  be  used  for  shoe  strings, 
in  case  of  emergency.  Their  oranges 
are  a  pretty  good  imitafion  of  Spanish 
or  Florida  oranges.  Their  walnuts 
raise  a  blister  on  the  end  of  one's  ton- 
gue, and  are  the  same  shape  as  English 
walnuts..  Their  lemons  make  fair  lemon 
"aid."  When  a  resident  of  L.  A.  has 
a  real  meal,  he  eats  Minnesota  or  Da- 
kota wheat.  Iowa  corn,  Idaho  or  Wis- 
consin potatoes.  Canadian  rutabagas. 
Utah  celery,  Oregon  prunes.  Columbia 
River  salmon,  "Vermont  maple  syrup 
with  his  wheat  cakes,  Wisconsin  or  New 
York  cheese.  Washington  or  New  York 
apples.  Cuban  bananas  and  pineapples 
and  Atlantic  Ocean  oysters,  crabs  or 
lobsters.  He  washes  his  fingers  in  a 
bowl  filled  with  water  that  he  has 
brought  three  or  four  hundred  miles, 
and  if  he  brought  it  much  further  it 
would  be  steam. 

Yes,  Wisconsin  lost  La  Follette,  Flo- 
rida lost  Bryan,  North  Dakota  lost  Ladd, 
but  California  still  has  McAdoo  and  Ole 
Hansen,  ex-mayor  of  Seattle,  and  please, 
Los  Angeles,  don't  forget  that  Wiscon- 
sin still  has  ex-General  Mitchell,  be- 
cause some  day,  men  of  his  type,  are 
going  to  be  the  salvation  of  Los  Angelos. 


Wisconsin'.s  AVon<lt'r  Metal 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
are  perfect.      There  are   no  crevices   to 
catch  dirt.     The  tea  kettle  is,  in  reality, 
one    complete   piece. '   The   handle   ears 
are  then  riveted  on. 

The  buffing  and  polishing  are  done, 
and  the  trade  mark  is  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  the  utensil.      (Photo  No.  12.) 

Here  now  we  have  the  aluminum  tea 
kettle  completed.  Excellent  in  quality, 
most  attractive  in  design,  light  in 
weight  yet  extremely  durable — a  house- 
hold utensil  which  in  every  way  meets 
the  most  exacting  requirements  of  mod- 
ern day  culinary  art.  Its  light  weight 
makes  for  ease  in  handling,  something 
every  housekeeper  looks  for  when  select- 
ing her  kitchen  tools.  Its  virtual  one- 
piece  construction  insures  lasting  serv- 
ice. 

Does  Re.search  Work 

The  company  maintains  a  research 
department  which  is  continually  analyz- 
ing the  many  hundreds  of  items  manu- 
factured by  the  company  with  a  view 
toward  making  improvements,  adding 
new   items,    and    in   any   other    possible 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  lately 
about  evolution  and  I  believe  in  it. 
Every  time  I  think  of  the  time  and 
money  I  spent  for  a  trip  to  the  Coast. 
I  feel  of  my  ears  to  be  sure  that  they 
aren't  growing  longer. 

One  of  the  principal  crops  of  South- 
ern California  is  bungalows.  The  cor- 
rect spelling  is  bunglelows,  with  accent 
on  both  syllables.  In  Wisconsin  we  call 
them  garages,  and  instead  of  people. 
Fords  live  in  them,  and  the  Fords,  like 
the  people,  cannot  entertain  much  com- 
pany. 

Speaking  about  Fords,  there  are 
about  twelve  Fords,  now  called  battle- 
ships, anchored  in  the  harbor  at  San 
Pedro.  Explanation — "For  it  is  writ- 
ten, 'The  swords  shall  be  beaten  into 
ploughshares  and  the  ploughshares 
shall  be  drawn  by  tractors.'  "  And. 
by  the  way.  what  a  fine  morning's  enter- 
tainment those  battleships  (?)  would 
make  for  a  man  from  Wisconsin  named 
Mitchell! 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
have  traveled  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf, 
and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  civil- 
ization, health,  and  wealth  of  the  United 
States  are  centered  around  the  Great 
Lakes.     Long  may  they  wave! 

Wisconsin  needs  no  advertising  pro- 
paganda. Every  visitor  that  sees  its 
wonderful  rivers,  lakes,  woods,  farms, 
valleys,  scenery,  and  change  of  seasons 
is  a  booster  and  tells  others.  Referring 
again  to  sunshine,  bacon  and  eggs  make 
a  wonderful  breakfast,  but  imagine 
having  bacon  and  eggs  for  breakfast 
every  morning  in  the  year.  It  can't  be 
done. 

Referring  again  to  earthquakes.  May- 
be they  are  caused  by  the  funny 
"cracks"  the  natives  make,  but  being  ir- 
rigated, no  Los  Angeles  earthquake 
ever  was  as  good  as  a  San  Francisco 
"fire!" 


way  improving  the  features  of  the  uten- 
sils so  as  to  insure  the  utmost  in  econ- 
omy, utility,  convenience,  design,  and 
length  of  service.  If  the  mistress  of  the 
home  could  see  the  diligence  and  tho- 
roughness with  which  these  matters  are 
followed,  she  could  well  feel  flattered 
over  the  exactness  with  which  this  com- 
pany protects  her  interest  in  the  manu- 
facture of  its  utensils.  Here  she  could 
see  additions  or  change  made  which, 
though  seemingly  insignificant  and  ap- 
parently making  no  changes  in  the  item, 
represents  some  definite  improvement, 
and  although  the  change  may  be  very 
minor,  in  most  instances,  it  represents 
a  very  considerable  expense  as  changes 
in  manufacturing  operations  are  costly. 
The  company  also  maintains  a  test 
kitchen  at  Manitowoc  and  employs  the 
services  of  a  nationally  known  home 
economics  expert  who  works  principally 
with  the  research,  advertising,  and  sales 
departments.  Ker  work  consists  of 
testing  MIRRO  and  VIKO  utensils  to 
insure  their  absolute  efficiency,  also  to 
try  and  find  new  uses  for  them. 

This  expert  in  the  culinary  art  is  con- 
tinually doing  research  and  experimen- 
tal work  and  is  one  of  the  first  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  many  advances  which 
are  taking  place  in  the  cooking  and 
baking  art.  It  is  the  contact  with  sach 
an  expert  which  helps  the  company 
continually  to  keep  its  utensils  abrest 
of  the  times  and  offer  always  to  the 
housekeeper  the  most  modern  and  effi- 
cient tools  in  her  daily  task  of  food  pre- 
paration. 

The  expert  also  gives  of  her  service 
in  the  preparation  of  the  national  ad- 
vertisements and  the  dealer  sales  helps 
which  the  company  furnishes,  as  well 
as  broadsides  and  other  direct  mailing 
material.  In  the  preparation  of  such 
material  as  recipe  books,  the  services 
of  the  home  economics  expert  are  ex- 
tremely valuable.  Every  recipe  is  act- 
ually prepared  in  the  MIRRO  Test 
Kitchen  and  in  the  MIRRO  utensil  cor- 
rectly suited  for  the  purpose  before 
published. 

While  the  larger  basic  kitchen  uten- 
sils form  the  major  part  of  the  com- 
pany's products,  a  large  volume  of 
small  ware  is  also  manufactured,  such 
as  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  cups,  jelly 
molds,  scoops,  cooky  cutters,  measuring 
spoon  sets.  etc.  The  company  regularly 
catalogs  over  1,200  distinct  and  separate 
items. 

Besides  the  manufacture  of  kitchen 
utensils  and  small  ware,  the  company 
makes  special  automobile  parts,  such 
as  scuff  plates,  heel  plates,  trunk  rails, 
crankshaft  and  hub  caps.  It  also  manu- 
factures a  big  line  of  cosmetic  boxes 
and  tubes,  trade  checks,  screw  caps,  and 
other  similar  items,  besides  a  consider- 
able volume  of  special  order  goods  such 
as  communion  ware,  vacuum  bottle 
parts,  washing  machine  parts,  and  any 
number  of  other  special  devices  for  the 
manufacture  of  which  aluminum  is  es- 
pecially well  adapted. 

A  New  Product 
MIRRO  and  VIKO,   the  trade  names 
of  the  cooking  utensils  produced  by  the 
(Continued   on   Page   23) 
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North  Wisconsin  in  History  and  Romance 


THE  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE 
KING'S  GUARD 


(Continued  from  the  November  issue) 
It  was  in  the  golden  days  of  French 
exploration  and  conquest.  French  no- 
blemen were  fired  by  ambition  to  place 
their  names  in  the  halls  of  fame.  The 
lure  of  the  wilderness,  the  restlessness 
of  the  soldier  discharged  from  war,  the 
possibilities  of  fame  and  profit,  com- 
bined to  place  on  the  pages  of  Wiscon- 
sin the  name  of  Daniel  Greysolon  Du- 
luth.  His  cousin  de  Tonty  of  the  "iron 
hands."  loyal  follower  of  the  redoubt- 
able LaSalle,  was  seeking  fame  by  push- 
ing his  way  to  the  Mississippi  through 
the  route  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  Illinois 
and  Ohio  Rivers.  Duluth  heard  the 
call  of  the  wild  and  prepared  to  preempt 
the  lands  of  the  Sioux  and  gain  renown 
for  himself  and  for  the  empire  of  the 
"Grand  Monarch,"  Louis  XIV.  Born  of 
noble  family  in  a  suburb  of  Paris,  Du- 
luth as  a  youth,  through  the  influence 
of  his  family,  had  been  accepted  into 
the  King's  Guards,  an  honor  reserved 
for  noble  families. 

Duluth  visited  New  France  but  re- 
turned to  take  part  in  a  war  between 
France  and  the  United  Netherlands.  He 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Seniff  in  1674 
under  the  Marquis  de  Lassay,  who  had 
two  horses  shot  under  him  and  was 
twice  wounded.  Duluth  escaped  un- 
harmed. Quitting  the  army,  he  again 
turned  to  the  west  for  fresh  laurels. 
He  reached  Quebec  and  at  once  began 
preparations  to  set  up  the  standards  of 
the  French  far  to  the  west  of  the  place 
where  Lusson  proclaimed  French  sov- 
ereignty. He  longed  to  pacify  the 
Sioux  and  procure  their  trade  for  the 
French. 

On  the  first  of  September,  16  78,  Du- 
luth left  Montreal  in  company  with 
three  Indian  slaves  and  seven  French- 
men to  begin  his  journey  of  2,000  miles 
beyond  civilization  into  the  land  of  the 
Sioux  to  the  west  of  Lake  Superior.  TTie 
little  company  of  adventurers  took  the 
usual  trade  route  into  Lake  Superior, 
coasting  along  the  south  shore  of  that 
great  inland  sea  until  they  finally  came 
to  the  Fond  du  Lac  of  Lake  Superior. 
There  they  entered  the  St.  Louis  River 
into  the  bay  of  Superior  as  it  is  now 
called,  and  camped  on  the  site  of  the 
future  metropolis  of  northern  Wiscon- 
sin. After  a  brief  halt,  he  passed  on  up 
the  St.  Louis  and  from  thence  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  where  he 
visited  the  great  head  camp  of  the 
Sioux  at  Izatis,  the  same  spot  where 
Radisson  and  Groseilliers  are  supposed 
to  have  visited  nearly  twenty  years  be- 
fore. 

With  the  same  formality  and  pomp 
of  Lusson,  Duluth  set  up  the  standards 
of  his  king  and  called  upon  the  Sioux 
to  accept  the  vassalage  of  his  master. 
The  Sioux  by  this  time  had  learned  of 
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the  power  of  the  French  and  their  fire- 
arms. They  wished  the  help  of  the 
French  to  protect  them  from  the  Objib- 
ways,  who  being  in  the  pathway  of  the 
French  incursions,  had  received  French 
guns,  knives,  and  hatchets.  Hence  they 
readily  submitted  to  the  Frenchmen 
and  welcomed  their  over-lordship.  Du- 
luth  passed   on  to   other  points   of   the 


Sioux,  repeating  the  same  ceremonies 
of  occupation,  and  then  turned  north  to 
the  Assinboines,  who  also  accepted  him 
as  an  ambassador  of  the  French  king 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  Sioux  did. 

Duluth  issued  a  call  for  all  the  tribes 
of  the  Northwest  which  he  visited  to 
foregather  at  the  Fond  du  Lac  of  Lake 
Superior,  where  he  wished  to  cement 
them  in  a  peace  pact.  So  on  the  present 
site  of  the  city  of  Superior,  September 
15,  In  the  year  16  79,  many  painted  and 
clouted  savages  assembled  to  listen  to 
the  bold  Frenchman  who  had  penetrated 
to  their  wilderness  homes  far  from  the 
haunts  of  the  white  men. 

Dulu^i  says:  "I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  gain  their  esteem  and  their  friend- 
ship to  bring  them  together,  and  in  or- 
der that  peace  might  last  longer  among 
them,  I  believed  I  could  not  better  ce- 
ment it  than  by  causing  marriages  to 
be  made  mutually  between  the  different 
nations." 

Duluth  adopted  the  custom  of  the 
European  royalty  in  patching  up  peace 
pacts  with  marriages  between  the  royal 
families. 

Duluth  pursued  a  master  mind  with 
Indians.  Without  fear,  quick  to  decide, 
just  in  his  dealings,  and  unwavering  in 
his  determination  to  make  French   au- 


thority supreme,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
subduing  to  his  control  the  natives  who 
had  already  learned  to  dread  the  death- 
dealing  weapons  of  the  French. 

The  following  year,  January,  1680, 
Duluth  left  Fond  du  Lac  of  Lake  Su- 
perior to  make  the  trip  which  Marquette 
had  planned  ten  years  before  and  which 
had  been  frustrated  by  the  imminence 
of  an  attack  by  the  Sioux  on  the  Otta- 
ways  and  Hurons  to  whom  Marquette 
was  ministering.  In  his 
elations,  Duluth  says: 

"In  June,  1680,  not 
having  been  satisfied  with 
having  made  my  explora- 
tion by  land,  I  took  two 
canoes,  with  a  savage  who 
was  my  interpreter,  and 
with  four  Frenchmen,  to 
seek  a  means  of  making 
it  by  water.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  entered  into  a  river 
which  has  its  mouth  eight 
leagues  from  the  extrem- 
ity of  Lake  Superior  on 
the  south  side,  where  af- 
ter having  cut  down  some 
trees  and  broken  through 
about  100  beaver  dams, 
I  went  up  the  said  river, 
and  then  made  a  carry  of 
half  a  league  to  reach 
the  lake,  which  emptied 
into  a  fine  river,  which 
brought  me  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  I  learned 
from  eight  lodges  of  Na- 
doucioux  (Sioux)  whom  I 
met,  that  the  Reverend 
Father  Louis  Hennepin, 
recollect,  now  at  the  convent  of  St. 
Germain,  had  with  two  other  French- 
men been  seized  and  taken  away  as 
slaves  for  more  than  300  leagues  by  the 
Nadoucioux  themselves." 

The  river  which  Duluth  ascended  was 
the  Brule  as  now  named.  He  portaged 
into  upper  Lake  St.  Croix,  passing  the 
present  site  of  Solon  Springs,  camping 
most  likely,  as  was  the  Indian  custom, 
on  Forest  Island.  He  continued  down 
the  St.  Croix  River  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  Reverend  Father  Hennepin  had 
gone  with  LaSalle  and  Tonty  on  the 
Illinois-Ohio  route  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  had  been  sent  with  two  other 
Frenchmen  to  explore  its  upper  sources. 
He  and  his  companions  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Sioux  and  were  held  in 
practical  slavery,  when  by  good  fortune 
Duluth  got  word  of  his  condition.  Du- 
luth did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  go 
to  the  rescue  of  Hennepin,  who  was 
also  at  the  Battle  of  Seniff,  and  who  by 
a  strange  change  of  fate,  was  to  be 
rescued  in  the  wilderness  of  the  unper 
Mississiopi.  2.500  miles  removed  from 
civilization. 

Let  Duluth  tell  of  the  rescue  in  his 
own  words: 

"This  news  surprised  me  so  much 
that,  without  hesitating,  I  left  two 
Frenchmen  with  these  above  mentioned 
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■  eight  lodges  of  savages,  together  with 
thfe  goods  which  I  had  for  making  pres- 
ents, and  took  one  of  the  said  savages. 
to  whom  I  gave  a  present  in  order  that 
he  should  conduct  me  with  my  inter- 
preter and  two  Frenchmen  to  the  place 
where  the  said  Reverend  Father  Louis 
was,  and  as  it  was  eighty  good  leagues, 
I  went  in  my  canoe  two  days  and  two 
nights,  and  the  next  day  at  10  o'clock 
In  the  morning  I  met  him  with  about 
1.000  or  1,100  souls.  The  want  of  re- 
spect that  was  being  shown  to  the  said 
Reverend  Father  provoked  me  and  I  let 
them  know  it.  telling  them  that  he  was 
my  brother,  and  I  put  him  in  my  canoe 
to  go  with  me  into  the  villages  of  the 
said  Nadoucioux  to  which  I  took  him. 
There,  a  week  after  having  arrived.  I 
caused  a  council  to  be  held,  setting 
forth  the  ill-treatment  which  they  had 
bestowed  botR  upon  the  said  Reverend 
Father  and  upon  the  other  two  French- 
men who  were  with  him,  seizing  them 
and  leading  them  away  as  slaves,  and 
even  taking  the  priestly  robes  of  the 
said  Reverend  Father.  I  caused  two 
calumets  (which  they  had  danced  to  us) 
to  be  given  back  to  them  in  recognition 
of  the  insult  they  had  done  us.  these 
being  the  things  most  esteemed  among 
them  for  pacifying  affairs,  saying  to 
them  that  I  took  no  calumets  from  peo- 
ple who  after  having  seen  me.  having 
received  my  peace  gifts,  and  having 
been  constantly  for  a  year  with  French- 
men, kidnapped  them  when  they  were 
coming  to  see  them. 

"Every  one  sought  to  excuse  himself 
In  the  council,  but  their  excuse  did 
not  prevent  me  from  saying  to  the 
Reverend  Father  Louis  that  he  must 
come  with  me  toward  the  Outagamys. 
which  he  did.  I  informing  him  that  it 
would  be  striking  a  blow  at  the  French 
nation  in  a  new  exploration  to  suffer 
insult  of  this  sort  without  showing  re- 
sentment." 

This  was  characteristic  of  Duluth. 
He  would  brook  no  lack  of  respect  for 
the  French  by  the  Indians.  He  made 
them  understand  that  the  French  were 
all-powerful  and  that  punishment  would 
follow  any  offense  against  theti.  News 
was  carried  far  by  Indian  runners,  and 
the  Sioux  had  been  duly  impressed  by 
what  they  had  heard  of  the  French.  The 
boldness  of  Duluth  therefore  increased 
their  natural  fear.  Duluth  now  aban- 
doned his  plan  to  penetrate  to  the  Ver- 
million Sea,  as  the  French  termed  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  He  had  heard  of  a  salt 
sea  20  days'  journey  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  he  believed  to  be  the  Ver- 
million Sea  but  which  is  now  thought 
to  have  been  Salt  Lake.  He  took  Fa- 
ther Hennepin  by  way  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin. 
thence  over  the  Wisconsin-Fox  route  to 
the  Jesuit  Mission  at  Mackinaw. 

DULUTH.  THE  GENTLEMAN  OF 
THE  KING'S  GUARD 

XXI. 
Frenchmen    of    the    seventeenth    cen- 
tury were  not  much  different  in  ambi- 
tion, rivalry,  jealousy  or  chivalry  than 
Frenchmen   of   today.     They  then   had 
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their  desire  for  "gain,  for  glory,  lor 
fame,  and  for  power."  The  govern- 
ment officials  -in  New  France  were  of- 
ten avaricious,  dishonest  fortune  hun- 
ters. Their  king  was  bent  on  conquest 
and  world  power.  To  accomplish  his 
designs    money    was    an     ever-pressing 
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necessity.  New  France  was  a  fertile 
field  for  exploitation.  It  was  far  dis- 
tant from  France,  four  months  or  so 
being  needed  for  the  round  trip  from 
Paris  to  Quebec. 

Duluth  and  Father  Hennepin  spent 
the  winter  at  Mackinaw,  where  news 
came  to  Duluth  that  charges  had  been 
preferred  against  him  at  Quebec,  that 
he  had  been  engaging  in  unlicensed 
trading  with  the  Indians, — a  crime 
against  his  Majesty,  the  King.  Duluth 
thereupon,  early  in  the  spring,  hastened 
to  Quebec  to  clear  his  good  namt. 
There  in  the  spring  of  1681  he  was 
placed  under  arrest  by  his  patron.  Count 
Frontenac,  probably  to  protect  him. 
He  was  later  released  and  sent  to  Franc 
in  1682,  regained  royal  favor,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Sioux  country  to  spend 
several  years  in  the  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  charge  against  Duluth  may  have 
been  true.  He  had  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  government  service  at  Quebec 
who  were  zealous  to  extend  the  fur- 
trade  and  to  profit  from  it.  No  doubt 
Duluth  was  loyal  to  his  friends  and  rel- 
atives who  supplied  him  with  means  fox' 
his  expensive  enterprise.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  French  to  make  presents 
of  merchandise  and  rum  to  the  Indians 


for  favors  and  as  a  mark  of  friendshii , 
and  Duluth  in  his  visits  to  many  tribes, 
extending  over  a  long  time,  had  occa- 
sion to  use  a  great  deal  of  treasure, 
which  he  probably  recouped  by  direct  or 
indirect  trade  with  the  natives.  Thia 
no  doubt  was  expected  by  those  who 
assisted  him  in  his 
work.  LaSalle  had  re- 
ceived extensive  royal 
grants  by  which  he 
claimed  the  right  to 
trade  in  the  lands  in- 
vaded by  Duluth,  and 
it  was  LaSalle  who 
complained.  At  the 
worst,  Duluth  was  guil- 
ty of  no  great  wrong, 
and  on  the  whole  he 
was  an  upright  man 
sacrificing  and  suffer- 
ing for  the  king  and 
the  extension  of  his 
empire. 

Parkman  says  of 
him:  "He  was,  without 
doubt,  an  habitual 
breaker  of  the  royal 
ordinances  regulating 
the  fur  trade;  yet  his 
services  were  great  to 
the  colony  and  the 
crown,  and  his  name 
deserves  a  place  of 
honor  among  the  pion- 
eers of  American  civili- 
zation." 

The  royal  ordinances 
regulating  the  fur 
trade  were  mostly 
"honored  in  the 
breach,"  and  their  vio- 
lation  was    never   con- 

,    sidered    a    sin    by    the 

frontiersman. 

Duluth  returned  from  France  in  1683 
and  hastened  to  Mackinaw,  and  from 
there  he  proceeded  with  thirty  men  by 
the  Fox-Wisconsin  river  route  with 
goods  to  trade  with  the  Sioux.  In  a  few 
months  he  was  back  at  Mackinaw,  never 
to  visit  Wisconsin  again,  although  iie 
remained  in  active  government  service 
for  several  years.  He  died  in  1710. 
Always  an  active  man,  leading  a  strenu- 
ous outdoor  life  most  of  the  time, 
strange  to  say,  Duluth  was  the  victim 
of  the  "gout."  For  twenty-five  years  he 
was  tormented  by  this  painful  disease. 

Duluth  was  a  master  of  Indian  con- 
trol. He  was  stem  but  just.  He  ap- 
plied the  rude  savage  code  which  the 
savages  understood  and  practiced,- -a 
life  for  a  life,  and  an  eye  for  an  eye,— 
retribution  in  kind.  But  Duluth  applied 
the  white  man's  method  of  obtaining 
proof  of  guilt.  An  illustration  of  hn 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  red  man  is 
shown  in  a  memoir  of  his. 

In  1683,  two  Frenchmen,  on  their  wa> 
to  trade,  were  murdered  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  their  bodies  thrown 
into  a  marsh,  and  covered  with  brush. 
Indians  were  suspected  of  the  murder, 
and  the  matter  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Duluth  while  he  was  at  Mackinaw. 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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DO  WE  NEED  A  FOREST  POLICY? 

Startling  Facts  on  the  Denuding  of  Our  Woodlands 
and  What  Must  be  Done  to  Prevent  It 


THE  subject  of  reforestation  has 
become  a  very  important  issue 
during  the  past  ten  years.  During 
the  past  five  years  we  have  made  some 
progress.  We  are  gradually  passing 
from  a  mining  system  to  a  cropping 
system  in  timber  utilization.  William 
B.  Greeley,  Chief  Forester  of  the  United 
States,  calls  the  situation  "a  predomi- 
nate issue."  The  President  of  the 
United  States  recently  said,  "We  have 
already  entered  the  period  of  timber 
shortage." 

When  the  Indians  roamed  this  con- 
tinent of  ours  unmolested  prior  to  149  2, 
there  were  822,000,000  acres,  or  near- 
ly one-half  of  our  land  area  in  com- 
mercial timber.  It  is  estimated  that  we 
now  have  only  138,000,000  acres  of  un- 
touched forests.  We  have  approximately 
250,000,000  acres  of  second  growth  tim- 
ber of  some  commercial  value.  About 
81,000,000  acres  fit  only  for  growing 
trees  are  now  idle.  For  two  and  a  half 
centuries  these  forests  have  been  clear- 
ed for  cultivation  or  cut  for  lumber  for 
commercial  use,  with  a  belief  that  the 
supply  of  timber  was  inexhaustible. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  government 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  there 
would  come  a  time  when  there  would 
be  a  timber  shortage,  and  in  1876  Dr. 
Franklin  B.  Hough  was  appointed  as 
special  agent  to  inquire  into  forest  con- 
ditions. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  es- 
timates that  the  drain  on  our  forests 
is  25  billion  cubic  feet  a  year,  22  V2  bil- 
lion of  which  represents  the  timber  cut. 
In  this  latter  figure  fuel  wood  is  the 
largest  item,  representing  914  billion 
cubic  feet.  Sawed  lumber  accounts  for 
8  14  billion  feet,  while  other  forest  pro- 
ducts such  as  fencing,  ties,  pulp  wood, 
and  mine  timber  use  up  the  remainder 
of  4  34  billion  feet.  Against  this  con- 
tinual drain  we  produce  in  new  growth 
6  billion  cubic  feet  per  year.  In  other 
words,  we  are  using  our  ti'^^ber  four 
times  as  fast  as  we  are  growirig  it,  and 
the  ratio  is  still  larger  in  sawed  timber. 
Liargest  Consumer 

North  America,  with  one-twelfth  of 
the  world's  people,  uses  about  one-half 
of  all  the  timber  consumed  in  the  world. 
About  5  million  trees  are  cut  annually 
for  telegraph  and  telephone  poles.  We 
also  use  500  million  fence  posts  each 
year.  The  railroads  use  at  least  130 
million  new  ties  each  year.  Why  do 
we  use  so  much  timber  in  this  country? 
The  answer  is:  Because  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  enjoy  the 
best  conditions  of  living  of  any  of  the 
nations  of  the  globe. 

The  most  important  fact,  however,  is, 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  remaining  virgin 
timber,  and  over  60  per  cent  of  aU  the 
timber  we  have  is  west  of  the  Great 
Plains. 
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It  is  true  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
cutting  timber,  it  would  last  about  4  0 
years  longer,  but  the  cost  will  be  enor- 
mous. The  price  of  construction  lum- 
ber has  doubled  within  a  single  decade. 
During  the  past  80  years  construction 
lumber  has  advanced  three  and  a  half 
times  as  fast  as  the  average  price  of 
all  staple  commodities.  The  price  has 
become  so  high  that  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption has  decreased  nearly  forty  per 
cent.  The  producing  sections  for  lum- 
ber and  the  places  of  consumption  have 
become  so  far  apart  that  our  annual 
freight  bill  on  lumber  alone  has  reached 
the  staggering  sum  of  250  million  dol- 
lars. Many  populous  states  now  pay 
from  10  to  28  million  dollars  each  year 
in  freight  on  lumber  for  building  pur- 
poses. New  England  only  produces  12 
per  cent  of  its  timber  used.  The  freight 
from  the  west  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Boston  is  $18  per  thousand, 
besides  charges  for  dealers'  commission 
and  railroad  freight  to  destination  after 
reaching  Boston  and  other  eastern 
points. 

It  is  not  only  the  expense  of  freight, 
but  the  time  consumed  in  hauling  lum- 
ber 6,500  miles.  It  is  also  inevitable, 
that  as  the  source  of  timber  becomes 
more  contracted  and  more  distant,  and 
the  producing  regions  become  more  re- 
stricted, its  cost  to  the  consumer  will 
continually  go  up.  Not  quantity,  but 
availability  is  the  true  measure  of  tim- 
ber exhaustion. 

The  loss  is  not  only  the  amount  of 
timber  we  use,  but  the  tremendous 
amount  of  waste  in  forest  use.  It  is 
estimated  if  we  would  stop  preventable 
waste  in  lumber,  it  would  save  yearly 
as  much  as  we  now  grow  on  170  mil- 
lion acres.  Logging  and  manufacturing 
each  year  means  a  loss  of  9  billion  cubic 
feet.  This  is  40  per  cent  of  our  annual 
demand  upon  our  forests,  and  the  sad 
fact  is  that  80  per  cent  is  of  high  grade 
timber.  This  loss  occurs  in  cutting  the 
tree  too  high  from  the  ground;  branch- 
es and  tops  are  cut  off  and  left,  often 
left  because  too  exnensive  to  haul  out 
for  fire  wood.  At  the  mill  the  sawing 
is  often  wastefully  done.  LarE:e  slabs 
are  cut  off  and  used  for  fire  wood  that 
would  make  fair  lumber.  When  it  is 
put  into  buildings  it  is  sawed  to  special 
needs  and  small  pieces  are  again  lost 
and  wasted.  Certain  wood  used,  such 
as  ties  and  piling,  should  be  treated  to 
nre^erve  it,  which  has  not  been  done 
in  the  past  to  anv  extent. 

Forest  fires,  however,  are  the  great- 


est danger  to  our  timber  supply.  In 
19  24  forest  fires  numbered  92  thousand, 
burning  29  million  acres.  This  was  at 
the  rate  of  2  50  fires  per  day  the  year 
around.  A  large  percentage  was  caused 
by  the  carelessness  of  tourists  and 
campers.  The  automobile  provides 
means  for  millions  of  people  to  visit 
the  woods  and  forests  where  only  a  few 
could  go  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

Be  sure  the  lighted  match  is  out  be- 
fore it  is  thrown  away.  The  putting  out 
of  the  campfire  shoiild  become  the  first 
and  last  thought  of  the  camper.  The 
loss  of  timber  alone  in  19  24  amounted 
to  3  8  million  dollars.  The  total  loss, 
including  j^oung  groth,  soil  humus,  and 
other  losses  incidental  to  such  fires, 
brought  the  total  loss  placed  at  500 
million  dollars. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost 
of  adequate  protection  of  our  remaining 
forests  would  amount  to  10  million  a 
year. 

Would  Divide  Expense 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  United 
States  hopes  that  this  protection  even- 
tually will  be  borne,  half  and  half  by 
private  owners  and  the  public,  the  lat- 
ter half  being  shared  equally  among  the 
state  and  local  and  the  national  govern- 
ment. At  the  present  time  the  govern- 
ment is  spending  a  large  portion  of  its 
appropriations  in  areas  where  the  de- 
velopment of  protection   is   backward. 

Total  contemplated  expenditures 
along  this  line  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1926,  is  divided  as  follows:  Federal 
government  $573,000;  32  state  govern- 
ments, $1,765,000;  private  owners, 
$465,000.  These  sums  are  in  addition 
to  that  spent  in  protecting  the  national 
forests. 

In  1922  the  government  data  indica- 
ted that  about  54  per  cent  of  forest 
area,  including  95  million  acres  of  na- 
tional forests,  were  receiving  some  de- 
gree of  protection.  Of  the  private  owned 
forest  land,  160  million  acres  were 
receiving  protection,  while  16  6  million 
acres  were  not.  There  has  been  some 
improvement  since,  but  the  figures 
quoted  indicate  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  Conservation  Commission  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  year  1923,  reported 
562  fires  which  burned  over  an  area  of 
528.299  acres.  Thirty  per  cent  of  these 
fires  caused  a  loss  of  $207,538.00. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  fires  were  re- 
ported with  no  estimate  of  loss. 

The  latest  and  most  authentic  infor- 
rnation  for  Wisconsin  obtained  from  the 
State  Forests  and  Parks  Department  of 
the  state  with  reference  to  forest  land 
and  log  conditions,  indicates  that  there 
is  at  least  14  million  feet  of  merchan- 
table logs  in  25  counties,  containing 
about   30   million,  or  more,   board   feet 
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per  county.  Of  this  timber  hemlock 
makes  up  43  per  cent  of  the  total; 
maple  16,  birch  15,  basswood  7,  pine 
7,  and  elm  6  per  cent.  The  remaining 
6  per  cent  comprises  the  residue  of  all 
kinds  of  commercial   timber. 

In  addition  to  the  saw  log  timber, 
there  exists  in  those  25  countries,  4  mil- 
lion cords  of  pulp  wood,  2  million  cords 
of  mixed  bolts,  3  million  various  sized 
cedar  poles,  25  million  cedar  posts,  15 
million  mixed  ties,  and  50  million  cords 
of  fuel. 

In  lit  10  the  lumber  cut  in  the  state 
was  1,891.291,000  board  feet;  in  1920, 
1,059.900,000  board  feet.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  pulp  that  is  for  paper 
mills,  mines,  charcoal  furnaces,  and 
other  uses.  The  lumber  cut  now  is  est- 
imated at  less  than  one  billion  board 
feet  per  year  and  will  continue  to  de- 
crease from  year  to  year  owing  to  the 
decrease  in  timber.  It  can  safely  be 
stated  that  this  state  has  definitely 
passed  from  the  class  of  forest  products 
exporter  and  is  now  and  will  continue  to 
be  classed  as  an  importer  of  forest  pro- 
ducts. 

Twenty  Years  More 

Timber  cutting  is  going  on  at  the 
rate  of  about  100,000  acres  per  year. 
At  this  rate  it  would  take  about  20  years 
to  cut  over  the  remaining  timber  land 
in  this  state.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
least  3,000,000  acres  in  this  state  is  not 
fit  for  farming  because  of  low  fertility 
of  the  soil,  but  it  is  well  adapted  for 
reforestation. 

The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1924  shows  that  we 
have  138  million  acres  of  virgin  saw 
timber;  4  million  acres  of  second 
growth  saw  timber;  136  million  acres  of 
cord  wood,  and  81  million  acres  that  is 
not  restocking. 

A  new  growth  ordinarily  springs  up 
on  forest  land  that  is  cut  over.  Our  duty 
is  to  restore  the  devastated  acres  to  pro- 
duction, to  afford  adequate  protection 
and  to  improve  the  character  and  rate 
of  growth  of  growing  timber  and  adopt 
selective  and  continuous  cutting  and 
other  forestry  practices  where  their  ap- 
plication is  feasible  and  the  things  of 
special  interest  for  future  improvements 
and  development.. 

A  good  start  in  public  forestry  has 
already  been  made.  The  national  for- 
est area  now  covers  158  million  acres. 
One  third,  however,  is  land  unsuited 
for  the  growth  of  saw  timber.  It  is  used 
mainly  for  water  sheds.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  purchases  contemplated  to 
be  made,  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
United  States  will  supervise  growing 
timber  on  about  95  million  acres,  or 
one-fifth  of  the  forest  area  of  the  coun- 
try. On  this  area  timber  is  being  grown 
as  a  crop.  In  twenty  years  the  cut  on 
this  area  has  been  increased  from  sev- 
enty million  to  over  one  billion  board 
feet.  When  these  forests  have  been 
brought  to  their  full  yield,  an  annual 
cut  of  from  six  to  seven  billion  board 
feet  is  anticipated. 


But  more  important  is  the  experimen- 
tal use  of  these  forests  to  study  logging 
methods,  to  determine  rate  of  cutting 
and  to  permit  a  continuous  yield,  and 
also  to  develop  princu)les  of  forest  man- 
agement that  will  be  commercially  ap- 
plicable to  private  forest  as  well. 

About  a  score  of  states  have  estab- 
lished state  forests  covering  an  area  of 
nearly  five  and  one-half  million  acres. 
Many  states  have  forestry  departments. 
Their  chief  aim  is  to  maintain  some  de- 
gree of  fire  protection  of  the  forest  area 
within  the  state.  Some  of  the  states 
that  have  taken  the  lead  and  the  num- 
ber of  acres  planted  to  date  are:  New 
York,  86,500  acres.  (This  state  planted 
in  1925  alone  10,000  acres.)  Pennsyl- 
vania, 38,801  acres;  Vermont,  11,200 
acres;  South  Dakota,  133,738  acres; 
Nebraska,  207,  888  acres;  Minnesota. 
177,616  acres;  Massachusetts,  31,062 
acres;  Kansas,  176,115  acres;  Iowa, 
209,550  acres;  Illinois,  15,710  acres; 
Connecticut,  14,800  acres;  Colorado, 
31,422  acres. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  those  states 
where  there  has  been  the  most  timber, 
or  where  the  most  timber  is  now  and 
the  largest  cuts  are  being  made  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  less  reforestation 
than  in  other  states  where  there  has 
been  no  great  supply  of  lumber.  Take 
the  state  of  Texas,  with  an  annual  cut 
of  1,873,403,000  feet,  board  measure, 
in  1924  it  had  only  replanted  1,218 
acres.  Take  our  own  state  with  an  an- 
nual cut  estimated  at  one  billion  board 
feet,  had  only  replanted  up  to  January 
1,  1923,  3,450  acres.  The  state  owned 
on  June  30,  1924,  over  175,000  acres  of 
land  which  was  acquired  by  gift  or  pur- 
chases specifically  for  forestry  purposes. 
These  lands  lie  principally  in  Vilas  and 
Oneida  Counties. 

The  Conservation  Commission  says 
that  "There  is  little  occasion  for  ad- 
ditional purchases  of  land  for  state  for- 
ests until  the  present  very  substantial 
acreage  is  adequately  protected  and  ad- 
ministered." 

Private  Interest  Help 
The  federal  government  and  the  state 
governments  are  not  the  only  ones  in- 
terested in  this  great  subject.  The  pri- 
vate owners  of  forests  have  also  begun 
to  realize  the  importance  of  replanting 
the  forests  they  are  cutting.  Edward 
Wilson,  manager  of  the  forestry  divis- 
ion of  Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  of 
Grand  Mere  P.  Q.  Canada,  writes  that 
in  1908  their  company  received  a  gift  of 
5,000  pines  of  different  species  from  the 
Ontario  chief  forester,  which  they  plant- 
ed as  an  experiment,  at  the  same  time 
starting  a  small  nursery.  The  company 
is  acquiring  between  150  and  200 
square  miles  situated  within  twenty 
miles  of  its  mill,  on  which  to  build  up 
a  permanent  timber  reserve  which  will 
take  care  of  one-half  of  its  present  an- 
nual requirements.  Up  to  July.  1926, 
the  company  had  planted  9,000  acres 
with  success,  the  mortality  averaging 
less  than  two  per  cent.  Except  where 
the  trees  have  been  used  for  underplant- 


ing  the  growth  has  been  entirely  satis- 
factory. Fifty-six  acres  of  nursery  are 
devoted  to  growing  of  native  white 
spruce.  The  seed  supply  is  collected, 
cleaned,  and  sorted  for  use  in  the  nurs- 
ery from  selected  trees.  Mr.  Wilson 
says  that  this  is  the  first  work  along 
reforestation  lines  to  be  under  taken 
by  any  pulp  or  paper  company  in  Can- 
ada. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  done  con- 
siderable work  in  planting  spruce  along 
its  right  of  way  to  replace  the  snow  fen- 
ces. The  Shawinigan  Water  &  Power 
Company  has  undertaken  a  large  refor- 
estation project  on  lands  purchased  for 
flooding    rights.      Three    hundred    fifty 
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acres  per  year  of  these  barren  lands  will 
be  replanted  with  pine,  commencing 
with  those  sections  which  are  already 
badly  eroded. 

With  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of 
wood  and  the  rapidly  increasing  dis- 
tance of  stands  fit  for  logging  from  the 
mills,  necessitating  longer  drives  and 
the  investment  of  large  amounts  of  cap- 
ital, the  pulp  and  paper  companies  are 
considering  more  and  more  seriously 
the  question  of  reforestation.  It  is 
only  natural  that  advantages  of  planta- 
tion made  near  the  mill,  on  which  only 
the  kind  of  timber  wanted  will  be 
grown,  begin  to  look  very  attractive. 
Instead  of  having  large  amounts  of 
money  tied  up  in  wood  which  must  re- 
main in  the  streams  from  two  to  three 
years  on  its  way  to  the  mills  and  then 
be  held  in  the  wood  piles  for  another 
year,  the  plantation  will  increase  in 
volume  continually  until  the  time  when 
they  are  harvested,  which  will  be  when 
the  financial  and  silvicultural  rotations 
culminate. 

In  the  United  States  the  Long-Bell 
Lumber  Company  has  started  reforesta- 
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tion  on  its  land  in  the  south  and  west 
on  a  larger  scale  perhaps,  than  any 
other  company.  The  company  has 
adopted  a  plan  of  replacing  all  timber 
cut  for  all  purposes  each  year.  At  the 
present  time  this  is  about  2,000  acres 
per  year,  and  is  to  be  increased  gradu- 
ally to  3,000  acres  each  year,  depending 
upon  the  logs  bought  in  the  open  market 
and  the  timber  taken  from  each  acre 
each  year. 

Grooving  Period 

A  tentative  growing  period  for  new 
forests  has  been  placed  at  50  years. 
The  foresters  calculate  that  in  a  country 
such  as  this,  forests  will  reach  full 
growth  in  50  years  and  will  amount  to 
20,000  board  feet  per  acre  upon  the 
poorest  soils,  and  considerably  more  on 
the  best  sites. 

The  great  problems  confronting  the 
nation  and  private  owners,  but  especial- 
ly private  owners,  are  the  cost  of  re- 
planting and  taxation.  If  we  start  with 
a  land  value  of  $2  per  acre,  plus  a 
planting  cost  of  $8  per  acre,  which 
implies  natural  seeding  of  a  third  of  the 
area  and  hand  seeding  of  two-thirds, 
we  have  an  initial  investment  of  ten 
dollars  per  acre.  At  five  per  cent  com- 
pound interest  this  investment  will 
double  every  fourteen  years,  so  in  50 
years  we  see  it  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $120  per  acre. 

We  have  only  begun  to  figure  the 
costs,  because  the  land  must  be  pro- 
tected from  fire.  In  addition,  we  must 
pay  either  ourselves  or  others  for  look- 
ing after  this  young  forest  at  perhaps 
five  cents  per  acre  per  year.  Then  we 
have  taxes.  If  we  aggregate  these  car- 
rying charges  over  a  period  of  50  years 
with  5  per  cent  interest,  compounded, 
we  add  another  $130  per  acre  to  an  in- 
vestment after  50  years. 

It  is  evident  that  timber  at  this  fu- 
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ture  date  must  be  much  more  valuable 
than  the  best  of  it  is  now  to  return  the 
money  to  the  courageous  invester. 

At  this  point  is  where  many  states 
differ  as  to  how  this  taxation  situation 
is  to  be  met.  Annual  taxation  of  young 
forests  is  very  much  like  taxing  a  field 
of  potatoes  20  to  30  times  between  seed 
time  and  harvest.  Many  owners  regard 
the  present  tax  levies  on  forest  land  as 
closing  the  door  to  the  business  of  tim- 
ber growing.  Forest  lands  should  not 
be  entirely  exempted  from  all  taxation, 
but  an  adjustment  of  the  method  of 
taxation  to  the  long  time  nature  of  for- 
est crops  is  widely  recognized  as  equit- 
able and  necessary.  Many  states  are 
enacting  special  statutes  on  the  subject, 
but  their  results  are  as  yet  inconclusive. 
The  problem  is  not  one  that  can  be  sol- 
ved overnight.  It  requires  careful 
study  with  a  view  to  working  out  meth- 
ods of  taxing  forest  lands  which  will 
give  reasonable  encouragement  and  se- 
curity to  commercial  reforestation. 

Under  the  present  statutes  of  Wiscon- 
sin there  are  provisions  for  the  state 
acquiring  land  for  reforestation  pur- 
poses and  also  for  the  private  individ- 
ual to  be  exempt  from  taxation  on  re- 
forested land  not  exceeding  forty  acres. 
Section  28.015  of  our  revised  statutes, 
1925,  provides  that  lands  owned  by  any 
county  by  virtue  of  any  tax  deed  issued 
to  the  county,  which  the  county  is  will- 
ing to  sell  to  the  stated  may  be  pur- 
chased by  the  state  conservation  com- 
mission, with  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  and  state  trea- 
surer, when  such  lands  are  adopted  for 
forestry  purposes  and  the  purchase 
price  does  not  exceed  the  amount  due 
the  county  for  taxes,  interest,  and 
charges.  The  constitution  was  amend- 
ed in  1924,  to  provide  funds  for  such 
purposes. 

What  Statutes  Say 

Section  28.03  of  our  statutes  pro- 
vides that  the  private  owner  of  lands 
who  will  set  apart  any  specific  portion, 
not  exceeding  forty  acres,  for  forest  cul- 
ture and  plant  the  same  with  timber  or 
forest  trees,  not  less  than  1,200  to  the 
acre,  shall  be  exempted  from  taxation 
for  the  period  of  30  years  from  the  time 
of  the  planting  to  timber  of  forest  trees. 
This  exemption  shall  apply  as  long  as 
the  trees  are  kept  alive  and  in  a  healthy 
condition.  A  statement  shall  be  made 
to  the  assessor  when  the  annual  as- 
sessment is  made,  which  shall  be  veri- 
fied by  such  assessor  and  made  the  basis 
of  such  tax  exemption.  After  ten  years 
the  owner  may  thin  out  such  planting 
to  not  less  than  600  trees  per  acre, 
without    waiving    his    exemption. 

The  statute  also  provides  for  a  plat 
being  filed  with  the  town  clerk  and  a 
valuation  of  the  land  prior  to  planting. 
The  exemption  then  continues  for  30 
years.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
statute  for  taxation  purposes  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  and  we  may  assume  it 
would  be  taxed  at  the  expiration  of  the 
30  years  period  upon  its  value  at  that 
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time,  the  same  as  other  real  estate. 

The  method  of  taxation  which  seems 
to  meet  with  the  general  approval  of 
most  states  is  one  of  paying  a  small 
tax  to  the  state  during  the  growing 
period  of  from  5  to  10  cents  per  acre. 
The  private  owner  will  be  willing  to 
pay  a  yield  tax  which  will  reimburse 
the  state  and  county  for  the  abatement 
of  his  taxes  during  the  growing  period. 
Our  state  constitution  would  have  to  be 
amended  to  do  this.  The  present  meth- 
od of  exemption  is  not  a  bad  one  for  the 
small  owner. 

The  value  of  a  program  of  reforesta- 
tion to  the  United  States  is  manifold. 
The  money  return  appeals  to  most  busi- 
ness men.  The  net  cash  profit  per  acre 
each  year  is  at  least  $5.  This  would 
mean  a  return  annually  to  the  nation 
of  over  two  billion  dollars  and  would 
help  pay  the  taxes  that  now  fall  on 
other  forms  of  industry. 

In  closing  I  cannot  use  more  forceful 
words  than  those  of  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack,  president  of  the  American  Tree 
Association,  when  he  says,  "The  United 
States  is  today  facing  a  crisis,  one  that 
affects  our  standard  of  living,  our  pros- 
perity, and  our  future.  It  is  the  prob- 
lem created  by  using  the  fundamental 
wealth  of  our  timber  four  times  as  fast 
as  we  are  producing  it.  We  must  pre- 
pare, for  preparedness  is  the  keynote  of 
the  forest  policy  that  is  vital  to  the 
United  States.  Our  nation  is  a  large 
one.  Its  original  wealth  of  forests  was 
tremendous.  From  them  we  have  hewed 
homes.  Upon  them  we  have  built 
industries.  With  them  we  have  created 
a  republic  of  forty-eight  states.  We 
have  used  extravagantly,  wastefully. 
and  thoughtlessly.  A  continued  yield 
from  these  forests  is  vital  to  our  wel- 
fare. They  are  going  rapidly.  We  must 
so  govern  ourselves  that  they  do  not 
disappear,  but  remain  with  us. 

"This  can  be  done,  but  it  can  be  done 
.  only  by  a  united  effort  to  stop  fires  so 
far  as  human  means  can  do  it.  The 
goal  can  be  won  only  by  conserving  and 
using  what  is  left  to  the  utmost;  re- 
building where  we  have  torn  down:  ad- 
justing taxes  and  methods  to  changing 
conditions;  farming  instead  of  mining 
timber:  and  learning  all  that  man  can 
learn  about  the  intimate  facts  of  trees 
and  forests. 

"That  is  why  we  need  a  forest  policy." 


Hostess  Nature. 

Nature's  a  nurse  in  the  Spring-time.      • 
Coaxing  the  young  thing  to  grow; 
In  Summer  a  bounteous  house-wife. 
Busy  and  bustling  she'll  go: 
But  visit  her  now.  in  the  Autumn. 
The  greatest  of  pleasures  to  know, 
For  now  she's  a  glorious  hostess 
With  leisure  her  best  to  bestow. 
Mary  R.  Nimmons. 


Wisconsin  is  fourth  in  hosierv  and 
knit  goods  production,  or  the  equivalent 
of  two  new  sweaters,  three  suits  of  win- 
ter underwear  and  two  dozen  pairs  of 
socks  or  stockings  for  every  man,  wom- 
an and  child  in  the  state. 


New  Wisconsin  Song 

A  new  "Wisconsin  song"  has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  musical  world.  It  is 
the  joint  product  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Frank  J.  Schneller,  of  Neenah,  and 
Theodore  A.  Steinmetz,  Ashland  band- 
master. 

Musical  critics  who  have  heard  the 
song  predict  for  it  a  warm  reception  by 
Wisconsin  patriots.  It  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  Wisconsin  depart- 
ment of  The  American  Legion  at  its 
annual  convention  in  La  Crosse  last 
summer,  that  the  department  adopted 
it  as  its  ofliicial  march  song.  Sung  by 
900  Wisconsin  delegates  in  the  parade 
at  the  national  convention  of  The 
American  Legion  at  Philadelphia  in  Oc- 
tober, the  Wisconsin  song  took  the  con- 
vention by  storm. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  song  is 
the  unique  way  in  which  it  was  set  to 
music.  Col.  Schneller,  vice  president 
of  the  Gilbert  Paper  Company,  of  Me- 
nasha,  is  a  busy  man.  He  had  written 
the  words  and  composed  a  tune,  but  he 
needed  some  one  to  make  the  instru- 
mental arrangement.  Miles  separated 
him  from  his  friend,  Professor  Stein- 
metz. How  could  he  conveniently  con- 
vey the  tune  to  this  musician?  Mr. 
Schneller  thought  of  his  dictaphone  on 
which  he  dictates  thousands  of  letters 
to  his  stenographers.  Very  well,  he 
picked  out  a  dictaphone  record,  sang 
his  song  on  it,  and  then  sent  the  record 
to  Mr.  Steinmetz.  An  introduction  was 
composed,  the  piano  arrangement  and 
the  orchestration  were  made,  and  the 
song  published  and  marketed,  all  with- 
in about  a  week.  The  haste  was  made 
in  order  to  have  the  song  ready  for  use 
at   the   big   national   convention. 

Mr.  Steinmetz,  the  co-composer,  had 
already  made  a  mark  for  himself  not 
only  as  a  musician  but  also  as  a  com- 
poser. His  "Thirty-Second  Division 
March"  is  being  played  by  the  nation's 
leading  bands.  He  has  also  done  con- 
siderable work  in  the  production  of 
music  for  so-called  revues. 

Because  of  the  interest  taken  in  the 
song  by  the  American  Legion,  Col. 
Schneller,  a  prominent  Legionnaire  him- 
self, placed  the  song  on  sale  through 
the  department's  ofl^cial  publication. 
The  Badger  Legionnaire,  at  Appleton, 
and  directed  that  all  profits  be  turned 
over  to  the  American  Legion.  The  sheet 
music  was  made  into  an  attractive  souv- 
enir containing  the  pictures  of  all  the 
past  and  present  chief  ofllcers  and  the 
noted  prize  winning  bands  and  drum 
corps  of  the  department. 


All  I>res.spd  Up 

A  Gretna  couple,  who  desired  to  at- 
tend an  amateur  theatrical,  left  their 
six-year-old  son  with  some  neighbors. 
The  woman  thinkine:  to  make  a  nice 
remark  about  the  little  boy's  mother, 
said: 

"Your  mother  certainly  looked  nice, 
She  was  all   dressed   up.  wasn't  she?" 

"Yes'm.  replied  the  boy.  "She  had 
on  everything  she  got  for  Christmas, 
'ceptin'  her  percolator." 


CLAMP  ON 
A  PATCH  AND 
LIGHTTHE  FUEL 
.     NO  GASOLINE 


You  Need  This! 

It's  the  Easiest  Way  to  Fix  Punctures 

You  can't  help  but  make  a  perfect  punc> 
ture  repair  with  this  handy  little  Shaler 
5-Minute  Vulcanizer  —  it's  so  simple  and 
easy  to  use.  In  an  emergency,  when  you 
get  stuck  on  the  road  with  a"flat," you  can 
depend  on  it  to  make  a  heat-vulcanized 
repair  that  will  last,  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

The  Shaler  costs  so  little  that  you  should 
carry  it  in  your  car  —  always.  After  you 
use  it  once  you'll  know  why  motorists  used 
fifty  million  Shaler  patches  last  year. 

Complete  outfit  includes  vulcanizer  and 
12  Patch-&-Heat  Units.  You  can  get  it 
wherever  auto  supplies  are  sold  for  only 
$1.50.  Slightly  higher  in  Canada  and  far  West. 


C.  A.  SHALER  CO. 


WaQpiia.Wis.,U.S.A. 
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QUALITY 

A  complete  electrotype 
service,  backed  by  26 
years  continuous  expe- 
rience, and  the  largest 
electrotype  establishment 
in  Wisconsin. 

For  your  own  sake,  try 
us  when  you  want  qual- 
ity and  quick  service. 

NuZUM 

ELECTROTYPE  CO. 

346  Jefferson  St. 
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NORTH  WISCONSIN  IN  HISTORY  AND 
ROMANCE 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
He,  with  five  other  Frenchmen,  prompt- 
ly set  out  in  two  canoes  for  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  where  he  surprised  and  cap- 
*^ured  one  of  the  suspects.  He  there 
despatched  one  Pere  to  go  to  Keewec- 
naw  and  arrest  the  others.  In  due  time 
Pere  returned  with  an  Indian  and  four 
of  his  sons.  Duluth  held  council  at  tne 
Sault  with  the  Objibways,  to  which  tribe 
the  prisoners  belonged,  and  told  them 
that  they  must  separate  the  guilty  from 
the  innocent. 

A  solemn  council  was  held,  and  each 
suspect  was  allowed  two  of  his  relatived 
to  defend  him,  and  each  prisoner  was 
"publicly  questioned  and  his  .answers 
written  down.  This  testimony  was  af- 
terwards read  to  the  witness  and  he  was 
asked  if  it  was  true. 

One  Indian  had  intimated  that  his 
father  was  implicated.  The  father  wdo 
brought  before  his  four  sons  and  then 
he  sons  all  denied  that  he  was  a  party 
to  the  murder.  Duluth  writes  that  this 
confrontation,  which  the  savages  did 
not  expect,  surprised  them  and  seeing 
that  the  prisoners  had  convicted  them- 


The  Big  4  Bonds 

Old  Badger  Bond 
English  Bond 
New  Era  Bond 
Right-of-Way  Bond 


The  W.  F.  Nackie  Paper  Co., 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin   Distributors 

♦ 

Manufactured  by 

The  Fox  River 

Paper  Company 

Appleton,  Wis. 


selves,  the  chiefs  in  council  said:  "It  is 
enough;  you  accuse  yourselves;  the 
French  are  masters  of  your  bodies." 

Later  a  council  was  held  with  the 
chiefs  to  see  what  the  punishment  should 
be  but  it  resulted  in  "only  reducing -to- 
bacco to  ashes." 

Another  council  was  beld  when  the 
testimony  was  read,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  only  three  of  the  sons  were  guilty. 
As  only  two  French  had  been  killed, 
according  to  the  Indian  custom,  two 
lives  would  pay  the  penalty  in  full,  so 
Duluth  and  De  la  Four,  the  superior  of 
the  Jesuit  Mission,  decided  that  only 
two  of  the  sons  should  be  executed  to 
SAtisfy  the  law.  The  judgment  was  an- 
nounced to  the  chiefs  assembled,  and 
the  convicts  were  baptized  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries.     Duluth  writes: 

"An  hour  after  I  put  myself  at  the 
head  of  forty-two  Frenchmen,  and  in- 
sight of  more  than  four  hundred  sav- 
ages, and  within  two  hundred  paces  of 
their  fort,  I  caused  the  two  murderers 
to  be  shot." 

This  act  of  rude  justice  provoked  no 
resistance  from  the  Indians,  though  they 
could  have  commanded  a  sufRcienc 
force  to  have  annihilated  Duluth  and  his 
party.  His  treatment  of  the  Sioux  when 
he  took  Father  Hennepin  from  them 
and  contemptuously  spurned  their  calu- 
mets or  peace  pipes  is  another  example 
of  the  daring  of  this  brave  man,  and  it 
exemplifies  his  store  of  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  character.  They  greatly 
appreciated  bravery  among  themselves, 
and  they  accorded  admiration  to  the 
bravery  of  the  white  men. 

Much  more  might  be  written  of  Du- 
luth that  did  not  pertain  to  North  Wis- 
consin. However,  he  occupies  a  large 
place  in  this  period  of  our  state.  He  was 
the  first  known  white  man  to  open  up 
the  Brule-St.  Croix  river  route  to  trade, 
and  the  first  white  man  to  paddle  his 
canoe  over  the  route.  It  is  believed 
that  Duluth  built  a  fort  at  the  portage 
between  the  headwaters  of  the  Brule 
river  and  upper  Lake  St.  Croix.  There 
appears  on  Franquelin's  map,  made  in 
1688,  the  name  "Fort  St.  Croix"  locat- 
ed as  stated.  Saint  Croix  lake  and  river 
were  named  for  one  of  his  companions 
on  the  trip,  and  Lake  Pepin  in  the 
Mississippi  was  named  for  another  com^ 
panion  of  Duluth  on  the  trip  by  the 
name  of  Pepin. 

Duluth  followed  AUouez  in  visiting 
the  present  site  of  Superior,  the  second 
white  man  known  to  have  counselled 
with  the  Indians  at  the  Fond  du  Lac 
of  Lake   Superior. 

Duluth  was  the  prince  of  a  long  line 
of  coureurs  du  bois  that  threaded  the 
streams  and  paddled  their  canoes  on  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  lakes  of  the 
great  Northwest.  He  was  the  peer  of 
LaSalle,  Perrot,  and  Tonty.  His  name 
ranks  high  on  the  pages  of  French  ex- 
ploitation in  the  world.  He  carried  the 
French  standard  into  the  wilderness  in- 
habited only  by  wild  men,  a  thousand 
miles  west  of  where  it  was  planted  by 
Lusson.  He  brought  under  control  the 
fierce  and  powerful  Sioux.     He  did  this 


with  such  a  paucity  of  means  and  men 
as  to  challenge  our  credulity  and  admira- 
tion- His  mission  was  the  mission  oi 
the  French  government — to  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  native  possessors  of  the 
land  and  to  despoil  them  through  their 
appetite  for  "fire  water."  Duluth'?  name 
will  be  forever  perpetuated  by  the 
"Zenith  City  of  the  Unsalted  Seas," 
named  for  him. 

When  Duluth  died,  the  governor  of 
New  France  wrote  his  government  that 
Duluth  "was  a  very  honest  man."  Char- 
levoix said  that  he  was  "one  of  the 
bravest  officers  the  King  ever  had  in  tnis 
colony." 

Duluth's  name  was  variously  spelletl 
as  Du  Lac,  Du  Lud,  De  Lude,  Du  Lut, 
Du  Luth,  and  Du  Lhut.  The  latter 
spelling  is  adopted  by  Parkman.  Hovn 
ever  the  modern  spelling — Duluth— 
will  prevail,  and  as  such  will  be 
known  to  future  generations. 

One  might  conjure  up  in  his  "mind's 
eye"  a  strange  scene  enacted  two  hun- 
dred forty-two  years  ago  at  the  present 
site  of  the  city  of  Superior.  Duluth  had 
then  brought  together  the  warring 
tribes  of  the  Sioux  and  Objibways  and 
the  Assiniboines.  From  far  to  the  north- 
west of  Lake  Superior  came  the  Assini- 
boines, from  the  buffalo  ranges  of  Mm 
nesota  came  the  Sioux,  and  from  the 
forests  of  North  V/isconsin  came  the 
Objibways,  painted  and  decorated  with 
beads  and  feathers,  naked  except  for 
breech-clouts,  were  the  men,  the  chil- 
dren naked  altogether,  the  women  mod- 
estly garbed  in  a  dress  reaching  to  the 
knees. 

Clustered  all  about  were  wigwams  of 
skins  and  teepees  of  birch  bark.  There 
under  the  fir  trees  and  under  the  pines 
they  met  in  council.  Duluth  and  not 
more  than  eight  other  Frenchmen  were 
there  in  this  multitude  of  Indians,  and 
there  he  was  as  safe  as  in  his  peaceful 
home  at  Quebec. 

Duluth  dominated  the  assemblage.  • 
His  word  was  law.  He  commanded 
peace  and  there  was  peace.  Duluth  ad- 
»^ised  intermarriages  between  these  he- 
reditary enemies  and  it  was  done.  Tne 
wild  men  from  far  and  near  came  to  this 
place  at  Duluth's  invitation;  they  de- 
parted only  as  he  gave  the  word.  This 
pageant  was  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the 
genius  and  understanding  of  the  "Gen- 
tleman of  the  King's  Guard,"  who  was 
equally  at  home  in  the  palaces  of  Paris 
and  the  wigwams  of  the  children  of  cne 
•forests  and  streams,  wild  and  benighted 
as  they  were- 

(Continued  in  the  January  issue) 


Our  Cover 

The  photograph  for  the  front  cover 
was  furnished  by  the  Valley  Sporting 
Goods  and  Appliance  Company,  Apple- 
ton.  It  was  posed  by  Helm  Hussner,  of 
Appleton. 
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Wiscoiisin's  Wonder  >I(*tal 

(Continued  from  page  1.')) 
Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, are  already  familiar  words  not 
only  to  the  local  community  but 
throughout  the  entire  United  States  and 
in  many  foreign  lands. 

And  now  a  third  name — VITALU — 
coined  for  a  new  metal  is  destined  to 
share  in  world-wide  fame. 

The  metal  is  an  aluminum  alloy,  95 
per  cent  pure  aluminum.  It  has  the 
property  of  pure  aluminum  in  lightness 
>f  weight  and  the  property  of  steel  in 
trength.  It  can  be  drawn,  punched, 
spun,  stamped  and  machined.  The  me- 
chanical properties  of  this  metal  can  be 
modified  to  meet  widely  varying  require- 
ments. 

Although  it  is  only  slightly  heavier 
than  pure  aluminum,  its  tensile 
strength  is  more  than  three  times  as 
great.  It  is  also  even  more  resistent 
to  corrosion  and  retains  a  bright  polish 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  will  be 
used  primarily  for  making  special  auto- 
mobile  parts. 


when  he  signed  the  bond  with  blood,  did 
not  secure  a  doom  more  terrific. 

"To  be  harrassed  with  money  is  one 
of  the  most  disagreeable  incidents  of 
life.  It  ruffles  the  J.emper,  lowers  the 
spirits,  disturbs  the  rest,  and  finally 
breaks  up  the  health." 

— Disraeli. 


Wisconsin  has  168  cow  testing  asso- 
ciations, or  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's 
total  number,  in  this  respect  leading 
all  other  states. 


1. 


DEBT 

"Debt  is  the  prolific  mother  of  folly 
and  crime;  it  taints  the  course  of  life 
in  all  its  dreams.  Hence,  so  many  un- 
happy marriages,  so  many  prostituted 
pens,  and  venal  politicians.  It  has  a 
small  beginning,  but  a  giant's  growth 
and  strength.  When  we  wake  the  mon- 
ster, we  wake  our  master,  who  haunts 
us  at  all  hours,  and  shakes  his  whip  of 
scorpions  forever  in  our  sight.  The 
slave  has  no  overseer  so  severe.     Fau.'-t. 
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V\  liy  ilu'  (h'lilMTato  choice  of  Wis- 
consin l'.s<*rs  of  Typ«'\vri(ors 
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Demountable 


Vou  liave  only  to  look  at  its  Work 
and  to  Use  this  Great  Typewriter 

with  its  many  splendid  qualities  to 
see  what  is  happening  in  the  type- 
writer industry  throughout  Wis- 
consin and  the  World  over. 

Discover  for  yourself  the  pleas- 
urable state  of  mind  which  comes 
from  having  an  article  of  real 
value.  For  today  and  years  to 
come  the  Demountable  will  serve 
every  typewriter  need. 

Write  and  let  us  explain  other 
profitable  advantages  of  the  De- 
mountable. 

Demountable 
Typewriter  Company 

Manufacture^rs — Founded    1911. 
Fond  du  Lao,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


Bergstrom  Paper  Company 


Neenah,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of 

VALKYRIE 


Book 


Papers 
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Odin  S.  &  S.  C. 
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NOW  her  history,  her  industries,  her  institutions. 


¥    EARN  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  her  countryside,  her 
forests,  fields,  and  streams. 

O  UILD   a  library   of  information   and   inspiration  about 
Wisconsin  by  subscribing  and  preserving  copies  of  THE 
WISCONSIN  MAGAZINE. 

Each  issue  will  be  full  of  the  kind  of  articles  you  like 
to  read,  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

The  Wisconsin  Magazine 

Serving  no  interest  save  the  interest  of  Wisconsin. 


New 
Subscription 
Price 

$1.00  per  year 

$2.50  for  three  years 


Mail  This  Today! 

THE  WISCONSIN  MAGAZINE 

305  Insurance  Building, 

Appleton,  Wisconsin 

Please  enroll  me  for years 

for  which  I  enclose  $ 

Name    

Street  and  No 

City  and  State  
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BURGESS  RADIO  BATTERIES 

W/in  Aga  in 


The  illustration  pictures  the  take-oH  of  the  winning 

flight  and  in  the  insert  is  the  radio  equipment  carried. 

(Burgess  'A',   'B'  and  'C  Batteries  furnished  the 

electrical  energy  to  operate  the  set.) 

WHEN  the  Goodyear  III  won  the 
right  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  Belgium,  Burgess  Radio  Bat- 
teries supplied  the  electrical  energy  for 
the  operation  of  the  balloon's  radio 
equipment. 

Almost  every  day  from  somewhere 
in  the  world  news  comes  to  us  of  new 
Burgess  adventures. 

And  that  Burgess  Batteries  have 
contributed  their  bit  in  so  many  inter- 
esting events  of  sport,  commerce  and 
science  reflects  the  esteem  in  which 
they  are  held* 

"Ask  Any  Radio  Engineer" 

Your  own  radio  dcciler  down  the  street  sells 
Burgess  Batteries.  He  probably  sells  the  fam- 
ous Burgess  Flashlights,  too. 

Burgess  Battery  Company 

General  Sales  Office:  Chicago 

Canadian  Factories  and  OtIiceB: 
Niagara  Falls  and  Winnipeg 


Star-Points 
of  a  Fine  Double  Boiler 

The  Handles  —  Hollow  for 
coolness,  with  a  thumb  de- 
pression for  a  firmer  grip. 
Handles  come  together  for 
easy  holding  with  one  hand. 

The  Knob  —  Locked  so  it 
will  not  loosen;  with  no  rivet 
to  weaken  it  and  cause  split- 
ting. Permanent  ebonized 
finish. 

The  Cover — A  snug  fit,  both 
for'  inset  and  bottom  vessel. 
And  made  extra  strong  so  it 
will  always  fit. 

The  Beads  —  Mirro  beads, 
or  rims,  are  heavy  and 
strong;  tightly  rolled  and 
sanitary. 

The  Bottom — Wide  for  quick 
heating  and  fuel  economy; 
insuring  ample  water  ca- 
pacity and  lessening  the  like- 
lihood  of   boiling   dry. 


rx^HE  STARS  will  tell  you  why  Mirro 
is  so  well  worth  owning.  This  honest 
double  boiler,  with  its  galaxy  of  star  fea- 
tures, speaks  not  only  for  itself  but  for  all 
the  Mirro  line.  If  you  listen,  you  will 
know  why  it  is  that  Mirro  lasts  longer  and 
costs  less  by  the  year  —  why  you  can 
proudly  own  "The  Finest  Aluminum"  and 
still  be  saving  money  all  the  while. 

Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 

General  Offices:  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
Makers  of  Everything  in  Aliiniinum 


Star-Points 
of  a  Fine  Double  Boiler 

The  Material — Extra  thick, 
extra  hard,  extra  tough,  pure 
aluminum,  the  kind  that 
makes  all  Mirro  utensils 
long-lived  and  economical. 

The  Finish  —  A  beautiful 
mirror-polish,  possible  only 
with  the  extra  hard  metal 
used  in  Mirro.  It  resists 
denting  and  scratching  and 
is  easy  to  clean. 

The  Mark— "MIRRO,  The 
Finest  Aluminum,"  stamped 
only  on  the  finest  products 
of  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturers of  aluminum 
wares. 

The  Price — Only  $2.40  for 
2-qt.  size.  Just  24  cents  per 
year  for  the  first  ten  years — 
iaothing  per  year  afterwards 
— is  all  you  pay  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  owning  the  best. 


